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Journal 


In this JoURNAL we publish the second of our ‘Technical 


\rticles, the present one being on the modern uses of 


sass. As Mr. Anderson points out in the introductory 
paragraphs to his article, glass has today assumed an 
ntirely new importance both from a practical and decor- 
ative point of view. ‘The right attitude towards a material 
vhich, almost in the twinkling of an eye, takes its place 


as one of the most important architectural materials of 


the age, is not to dismiss it casually as being untraditional, 
r suitable only for certain types of work, but to get to 
know all about it so that there may be a real appreciation 
f the opportunities which this new material presents. 
For this reason the article pays considerable attention to 
the processes of manufacture and to the physical proper- 
ties of glass, since it is only through a real understanding 
of these that the architect can hope to make the best use 
{glass in building. 


We would like to repeat here what we said when the 
first article in this series was published some months ago. 
hese articles are not intended to be epoch-making 
resentations of bright new ideas; their purpose is much 
umbler than that. ‘They are simply intended to provide 
vhat is common knowledge to scientists and experts but 
vhat is unknown to the greater number of ordinary 
practising architects, who, for various reasons, find it 
mpossible to keep in touch, in their everyday work, with 
ll that is being done in the manufacturing world. 


Che decision of the Government to grant 60 per cent. 
{the cost of re-conditioning the present Waterloo Bridge 
nd of widening it by corbelling out the footpaths will 
give well-nigh universal satisfaction. ‘The battle for this 
common-sense solution has lasted far too long to give any 
pleasure to the combatants, and indeed we almost 
seemed in danger of seeing the very object of our interest 
ollapse into the river while we all argued. ‘The Govern- 
nent by their decision have now endorsed an opinion 
vhich will be generally acceptable to the architectural 
profession and which is, indeed, the opinion which was 
more or less officially adopted by the R.I.B.A,. 


GQ 


The cost of re-conditioning and widening the Bridge is 
estimated at £685,000, and of this sum the Government 
is to find 60 per cent. ‘The London County Council has 
only yielded to Government pressure with great reluct- 
ance, and still seems to hold to the opinion which it has 
constantly reaffirmed, that a six-line bridge is necessary 
at that point. 


We may hope now that, having solved one of London’s 
cross-river traffic problems, we shall soon find a solution 
to the yet greater problem of Charing Cross Bridge. 
There may have been hopes in certain quarter; that if 
six lines had been provided at Waterloo Bridge the 
necessity for a new bridge at Charing Cross would have 
been avoided, but there was never much validity in 
these arguments. ‘The progress of electrification of the 
Southern Railway, and the growth of a wide-spread reali- 
sation that London needs a Plan will perhaps make 
possible soon a satisfactory plan for Charing Cross Bridge 
and its approaches on either side of the river. 


None of the 150 or so people who were present at the 
R.I.B.A. concert on Monday, 6 February, will deny the 
great success, both musical and social, of this, the first 
venture of the Social Committee. The concert aimed 
both at giving genuine pleasure to the musical and at 
attracting the more sociably-minded members of the 
Institute, and that it succeeded was obvious not only 
from the fact that a cheerful and appreciative audience 
showed its delight at the singing and playing of the per- 
formers, but also because the whole atmosphere was one 
of friendliness and informality, even the performers giving 
the impression that they were enjoying themselves. It is 
impossible here to attempt any detailed musical criticism 
of the concert, and indeed criticism would be invidious. 
At the close Mr. Sylvester Sullivan, deputising for the 
President who was unfortunately kept from attending by 
a cold, expressed the thanks of all present to the Social 
Committee to whose organisation and enterprise the 
success of the evening was due and to the performers 
themselves. 
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There is no doubt that this policy of greater sociability 
so enterprisingly initiated on Monday evening will con- 
tinue as well as it has begun, and that the next venture ot 
the Committee, the dance to be held on 6 March, will be 
as successful and as enjoyable. ‘The dance will start at 
g o'clock and end at 1 a.m. ‘The tickets, which will cost 
6s., will include refreshments but not alcoholic drinks, 
which will nevertheless be obtainable. There 


bt will most 
probably be a cabaret entertainment during the evening. 
The dance has purposely been arranged to take place 
about the same time as the annual R.I.B.A. dinner so 
that visitors to London for one event may also take 
tickets for the other. Any members who want tickets 


for the dance can write now to the Secretary of the Social 
Committee. The earlier applications are made _ the 
better. 


We are glad to have at the Institute the Exhibition of 
photographs of Islamic monuments in Persia, made by 
Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, Director of the American 
Institute of Persian Art and Architecture. ‘This Exhibi- 
tion affords an unique opportunity for study of this 
little known sphere of architecture, the importance of 
which in the development of Western Art and building 
has by no means yet been fully estimated. Many of the 
buildings illustrated in the Exhibition have never been 
photographed before and have indeed only been seen by 
few Europeans. Until four years ago no foreigner was 


allowed even to enter the mosques, much less to make 
detailed photographic studies, and it is entirely due to 
Dr. Upham Pope’s courage and enterprise that we are 
now able to see for the first time some of the beautiful 
work that has been done in Persia. Dr. Pope, accom- 


panied by a guard provided by the Shah of Persia, pene- 
trated into places where no European has been betore to 
take these beautiful and interesting photographs, and 
this Exhibition demonstrates once again what a potent 
weapon for the historians of architecture the camera 
can be. 


Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd | F.] has recently prepared for the 
National Housing and ‘Town Planning Council, of which 
he is chairman, a Memorandum on the subject of the 
maintenance of good standards in housing. *‘At no time 
within the history of the housing movement,” says Mr. 
Alwyn Lloyd, “has it been of more importance than at 


present that all efforts should be directed against the 
lowering of standards arrived at as a result of experience 
and effort. Mr. Lloyd briefly restates some of the argu- 


ments adduced by those who would lower standards, 


such as the failure of the present type of housing to pro- 


vide for the poorest workers, the inaccessibility from the 
work centres of many municipalestates, the expense and 
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lack of necessity for as low a density as 12 ho 
acre and the unnecessary provision of gard 
of these he brings good arguments, social and 
to support the policy of the N.H. and T.P.C 
any lowering of standards. The actual exp: of th 
houses can be reduced, without affecting sta: (ards, }y 
standardisation and improved business me‘ hiods. To 
decrease the standard of accommodation an 
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Against the increase in density he pleads that an 
increase would result in increased land costs hampering 
the acquisition of land by Local Authorities; but per- 
haps one of the most powerful arguments against lower- 
ing standards ts an economic one; namely, that housing 
promoted by Local Authorities is financed on the basis 
of 60-year period loans, so that it is absolutely essential, 
if financial stability is to be maintained, that there should 
be the greatest possible vigilance to assure that the houses 
conform in fact as far as possible to the long-term finance 
to which they are indivisibly linked. Mr. Lloyd's Memo- 
randum concludes with some detailed remarks on ac- 
commodation and a final note on the control of appear- 


ance, 


A member of the Institute has written drawing atten- 
tion to the Regulations made under the Lead Paint Act, 
1926, which forbid the application of lead paint in the 
form of a spray in the interior painting of buildings 
[his is a small but important regulation which may well 
have escaped the attention of architects and we are 
grateful to our correspondent for drawing attention to it 


On Wednesday, 1 February, the St. Paul’s Ecclesi- 
ological Society renewed its old connection with Wren’s 
Cathedral when it met for a commemorative service and 
its annual general meeting in the crypt of St. Paul’s. At 
the service, held in St. Faith’s Chapel under the choir, an 
impressive list was read from the altar step of past 
members of the Society, including many architects and 
writers associated with the Gothic Revival, such as 
Paley, Ruskin, Butterfield, Violet-le-Duc, Charles Barry, 
Bodley, and others. ‘This chapel and the choir practise 
under the north transept made appropriate 
settings for the gatherings of so venerable a_ body. 
Founded in 1836 as the Cambridge Camden Society, and 
reconstituted in 1845 as the Ecclesiological Society, the 
Society was associated with St. Paul’s in 1879. It has long 
had cordial relations with the R.I.B.A. Its meetings are 
held in the galleries, its members have the use of the 
library, and one of its early Presidents (A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope) was also a President of the Institute. 
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GLASS IN MODERN BUILDING 


No. 2) 


(R.I.B.A. SERIES OF TECHNICAL ARTICLES. 


BY M. L. 


ANDERSON 


INTRODUCTORY 


INDOW glass made its first appearance in England 

during the eighth century, having been imported from 

France by Benedict Biscop in connection with his 
building of Wearmouth and Jarrow monasteries, but it did 
not become in any way common as a material until the 
fourteenth century, when the first English glass works was laid 
flown at Chiddingfold in Surrey. Even as late as the sixteenth 
entury it was by no means universal, but for the last three 
hundred years a legal decision has held that “‘withoute glass 
isno perfect house.’? The Victorians were practically the first 
generation in this country to use glass to any great extent as a 
lecorative material, and their efforts are still visible in the 
windows of “gin palaces.’’ To-day, however, glass has assumed 
an entirely new importance, not only from a practical point of 
view, but from a decorative one also. 

The purpose of this article is to give a condensed outline of 
the various types of glass which are appropriate to the building 
industry and for this reason all other forms of glass have been 
excluded—no mention being made of table glass (either in its 
decorative or practical forms) of optical or spectacle glass, or of 
bottle manufacture, etc. Such a treatise must necessarily be 
short and it must not be regarded as in any way exhaustive of 
the subject. It should, however, convey some idea of the limita- 
tions and possibilities of the material and indicate—what is too 
little realised—that in many cases, even with so common a 
material as glass, it is desirable to consult an expert before 
making definite decisions or specifications. : 


On the whole, there is probably no material of whose tech- 
nicalities and minutiz the building world is so much in ignor- 
ance. This is probably due to the fact that its main use has 
always been purely for window glazing and only recently has 
there been any necessity to consider economics in relation to 
so cheap a material. To-day, however, when architects are 
closely concerned with keeping down costs as well as with 
producing the effects which they desire, much unnecessary 
expenditure is involved by lack of understanding of the material. 
The most obvious example of this lies in the comparatively 
arbitrary manner in which selections of figured and textured 
glasses are made. Few architects to-day would be prepared to 
leave anything to chance in the matter of selecting their bricks, 
their mouldings, or the colour of their paint; and yet the matter 
of obscure glass, even where it has to be so much in evidence 
as in a front door, is almost ignored. 

It must be remembered that glass is essentially “factory 
made”’; when it arrives on the job it is a finished material in the 
sense that, with the exception of cutting it to size, no working or 
processing can be carried out. Soimportant a fact is this that it 
is becoming increasingly rare for glass even to be cut to size 
on the job, the more common practice being to have it cut into 
squares either by the manufacturer or by the glazier in his own 
warehouse. For this reason, therefore, apart from any other, 
the selection of glass should be very carefully made, because, 
unlike many other materials, mistakes cannot easily be rectified 
afterwards. 


CHAPTER ONE 


tA, METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 

Glass is composed. broadly speaking, of the following ingredi- 
nts; Sand, rather over 70 per cent.; lime, 15 per cent. ; 
soda, 15 per cent. The chemical composition varies quite 


considerably according to the nature of the glass required and 
the purpose for which it is to be used. In addition, other 
ingredients are added for various purposes, such as bleaching, 
colouring, etc. 
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Fig. 1.—MANUFACTURE OF BLOWN SHEET 

From the point of view of the building trade there are seven 
main methods of manufacture. 

Crown Gass. Crown glass was, until 100 years 
ago, the only clear window glass obtainable. It is still 
manufactured by one firm only, and is used to some 
extent in pseudo-period work, where it is desired to 


imitate the lively and sparkling character of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century windows. It is obtainable nor- 
mally in panes 12 
with difficulty, to obtain it as large as 14 inches by 
12 inches. The “Crown Bullion,” or ‘*Bulls-eye,” is still 


inches by 10 inches, but it is possible, 





BLown SHEET GLAss 


MANUFACTURE OI 
Working the metal in the 


marver 
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ass. Stages in the gathering of the metal 
considerably used for producing an effect ot 
antiquity, 

BLown SHEET Giass. In 1832, Crown 
normal window glazing)was superseded by the principle 
of blowing the glass in cylinders and flattening them. At 
the present time blown glass has in turn been super- 
seded by Drawn Sheet for normal purposes, but it is still 
used for making special sheet glass when the quantity 
required is too small tomake mass production practicable. 

The following glasses are still made on this principle: 
All flashed glass, antique, reamy, ambetti, etc. The chie! 
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Fig. 4.— MANUFACTURE OF BLOWN SHEET GLass 
On the right, cutting the hole in the end of the cylinder 
On the left, the cylinder being swung in the pit 
of these glasses is, of course, flashed sheet, as flashing is 
only possible by the blown process, and is in great 
demand. 

In describing the method of manufacture, I propose, 
therefore, to describe the principle of flashing, which is 
identical with that of blowing clear sheet glass, except 
that two different metals are used instead of one only. 
Fig, 1 shows several stages in the gathering of metal on 
the blow-pipe. The first ‘‘gathering”’ is of, say, opal, 
which is collected from the furnace by dipping the blow- 
pipe into the pot of molten opal glass. On the top of this 
opal gathering further gatherings are made of white (or 


Fig. 5. 
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colourless) glass in the proportions of approximately 6-1. 
When sufficient metal has been gathered it is worked in 
the metal marver (Fig. 2) in order to give it a fine polish, 
and to distort the ball of glass to give it a sufficiently 
great diameter atone point. ‘That dimension controls the 
ultimate diameter of the blown cylinder. The blow-pipe 
and glass are then carried to a cradle erected above the 
pit, which is visible in Fig. 3. ‘To the mouthpiece end of the 
blow-pipe is attached a tube down which is fed a supply 
of compressed air. The glass is still molten, and as the air 
is introduced, so the blow-pipe is swung in the pit and 
the glass becomes elongated. In order to keep the metal 
molten it is inserted through a circular opening of the 
furnace and the blow-pipe is rotated by hand to keep the 


glass from sagging. From time to time the glass is 
removed from the furnace and swung in the pit, and 
these operations are repeated until the cylinder has 
assumed practically sausage shape, still attached at one 
end to the blow-pipe (Fig. 3). At the end of the sausage, 
farther from the blow-pipe, a hole is cut with shears 
Fig. 4) and the result will be more clearly seen in Fig. 5 
on the right-hand side. ‘The next operation is to insert 
the end of the cylinder into the furnace and to rotate the 
blow-pipe again. As the glass melts, centrifugal force 
comes into play, and the hole in the end of the cylinder 
opens until the sides are parallel—that is to say, that the 
glass is a perfect tube, but, at the blow-pipe end, con- 
verges quite sharply towards the blow-pipe. ‘The cylinder 
is then split off from the blow-pipe and allowed to cool. 
As soon as it is cold, a diamond is drawn down the 
cylinder causing it to split open down its length, after 
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: BLOWN SHEET GLAss 
On the right, the cylinder, showing the hole inthe end. On the left, rotating the cylinder in the furnace to open the end 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ave published by permission of Chance Bros. and Co., Ltd. 
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which the glass is carried to a special kiln, in which 
/ 











t 
is reheated and flattened and is afterwards annealed. "f 
A skilled glass blower works with remarkable accuracy, but .E \ 
it is, of course, never possible to make sure that the glass is of . s 
absolutely even thickness over the whole of its area. For this NN ee 
reason blown glass is not measured by thickness, but by weight WN woth 
in terms of ounces per square foot. The normal thicknesses , 
manufactured are 16 0z., 21 0z., 26 0z., 32 0z., 36 oz. and : 
42 oz. Broadly speaking, cach 8 oz. of weight per square foot dias 
is equivalent to a thickness of 1 millimetre he 
The greatest size made in blown sh ss is normally ow 
50 inches by 30 inches, but it is not desirable to use panes of \ 
the maximum size in which they are obtain: re 
The dimensions of the finished glasses such as antique, reamy, cl 
etc., are considerably smaller than with ordinary sheet and efi 
flashed glass, and where the use of such glass is contemplated * 
it is always desirable to make the selection first, and then design 
the sizes of panes accordingly. | 
It should be remembered that the process of flattening the atl 
glass always tends to incorporate the irregularities of the flatten- my 
ing table. The waviness of the surface produces a distortion of ist 
vision which is sometimes very pronounced, but never entirely \ 





absent. (cf. ** Qualities of Glass.’ Fig. 7-—FoURCAUL1 Dr AWN SHEET PRO¢ Ess. ee 
: = Ihe finished sheet emerging at the top of the lehn 
DRAWN SHEET. Modern sheet glass is mass pro- By permission of Prof. W. E. 8. Turne " 
duced on the drawn principle. ‘There are two processes sates - i. a ‘ ? = Il 
: : é debiteuse” (or “‘draw-bar”’), which is normally of fire- rt 
in general use. ‘These are the Fourcault and the Libbev- : . ; ‘ . : 
: rd a : clay and has a slot which widens slightly from the ends cs 
Owens. ‘The latter is not at all used in Brit and it is ; ; : eu 
é 5 ge to the centre. As the debiteuse is pressed downwards, so \ 
accordingly the Fourcault process to which I propose to 


the molten glass is forced through the slot. To start the 

: ; — process, the first of this glass is drawn away vertically 1a 

In the Fourcault process the glass is dt vertically rin tata : 1a 

on a bait so that a continuous flow through the 

debiteuse is produced. As soon as the glass has “iepet las 
from the debiteuse it is quickly cooled, to solidify it a 

give it rigidity. ‘The glass then passes upwards between 


devote more attention 


upwards from the chamber containing molten glass. On 
the surface of the g@lass floats wh is known as the 





a series of asbestos rollers (Fig. 6) and through <¢ 


number of chambers, in each one of which the tem- 
| perature is gradually reduced. Fig. 7 shows the 
nt mit finished product slowly emerging at the top of the 
i machine; it is by this time cool enough to be handled. 
Che cutter snaps off a suitable length, which is carried 
away and packed into crates ready for despatch and 
t delivery. 

In the Libbey-Owens process, broadly speaking, the 
principle is the same, except that after travelling some 
distance from the molten glass the sheet is reheated and 
turned over the roller **R,’’ after which it passes longi- 
tudinally down the annealing chamber (or lehr) and on 
emerging into the open air is cut off in sheets, the size of 

sucero: which is governed by ease of handling, etc. 
: ROLLERS Naturally, in both the drawn processes the glass varies to 
some extent in quality. “First” quality is used for pictures, photo- 
= graphic and cabinet work, and wherever the finest glass is 
r ty , : REHEATING required. “Seconds” and ‘thirds’ are normally used for public 
AMBER buildings, offices, etc., where fine quality is required, but 
b+ — PCS polished plate glass would be too expensive. For normal pur 
1 @ poses it is suflicient to specify “fourths” or “glazing’’ quality. 
i Drawn glass in its thinner substance is known as “drawn 
Bi | \ x sheet” and for the greater thickness as “heavy drawn.” The 
se ‘ EF thicknesses are as follows: 9 0z., 15 0z., 21 0z.. 26 oz. and 
Fic. 6.—-FourcauLr Drawn Si Pr 32 oz. (drawn sheet) j§ inch; §, full, } inch bare, } inch (heavy 
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De passitesioncat'P oe Drawn sheet is obtainable in sizes up to 50 inches by 0? 
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nches. “Heavy drawn” is made as follows: | inch up to 160 
, 60 inches, the rest up to 160 inches by 8o inches. 

\Ithoug! the thickness of drawn glass is uniform throughout 
ree sheet, manufacturers retain the method of designating 


thicknesses by weight in view of general familiarity with that 
system. 
Routry PLATE. ‘The term rolled plate implies all 


slasses Which are made by the principle of rolling, 
hether plain, figured or textured; polished plate, 
wever, though a rolled glass, is dealt with separately. 

\s with sheet glass, two processes are in use, one of which 
aters for glass required in comparatively small quantities 
ach as figured, textured, cathedral glass, etc. The other caters 
lefinitely for mass production and is almost entirely used for 
the manufacture of roofing glass, and the process is continuous. 

1) Rolling in Sheets. In this process the glass is 
vathered from the furnace in a ladle (Fig. 8), which is 
mptied on to the steel rolling table shown in Fig. 9, and 
ist in front of the roller. The roller is incised with the 
yttern or texture required, and it is propelled down the 
ength of the table, rolling the glass flat, and impressing 
twith the design, much on the principle of dough and a 

lling pin. The distance of the roller from the surface 
(the table also governs the thickness, which is normally 
‘inch, ji, inch or } inch. 

After rolling, the glass is passed on into the lehr, where 
tisannealed and emerges as the finished sheet, approxi- 
ately 100 inches long by 40 inches wide. 

To-day, there is a general revulsion against the use of green 
glass and most of the material made for decorative purposes is 
almost pure white. This naturally gives considerable increase 
flight transmission. 

Wired glass is also made by this principle, the wire-netting 
ing impressed into the glass before it solidifies. Wired glass 
snot made thinner than } inch, while greater thickness than 
this is not necessary.) 

b) Roofing Glass is mass produced and is made tor the 
most part on a continuous process (Figs. 10, 11, 12). The 
molten material flows out over a lip in a regulated 
seam, and is picked up between two water-cooled 
rollers, controlling the thickness and texture. 





Fig. 8. 


MANUFACTURE OF ROLLED PLATE 
Gathering the metal from the furnace 
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MANUFACTURE OF ROLLED PLAT! 
Rolling the molten glass on the table 


Fig. 9. 


Roofing glass is normally } inch thick, and is known as 
** double-rolled rough-cast.”’ It is also obtainable in the 
form known as “ rolled plate,’ which has fine ribs or lines 
running longitudinally down one side. 

PoLisHED PLATE. Polished plate may be 
definitely as very high quality glass. It is necessarily 
expensive, and is normally used, so far as window glazing 
is concerned, only for the best work. Its greatest value 
lies probably in the fact that it can be made in any 
size or thickness required, and hitherto the manu- 
facturers have been able to produce the largest area 
demanded of them. 


regarded 


(Polished plate is actually made by continuous processes, 
which are elaborations of that used for mass produced roofing 
glass. For purposes of this work, however, these processes can 
be ignored, because they have not the same importance as 
rolling in sheets.) 


The glass is melted in a pot or crucible, the size of 
which varies with the thickness and area of the glass re- 
quired. This is carried to the casting table and the 
metal is teemed out on to the table in front of the roller 





, 
Fig. 10.— MANUFACTURE OF ROLLED PLATE: Mass PRODUCTION PROCEssS 
he molten glass flowing out between the water-cooled rollers 
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Fig. 11.—MANUFACTURE OF ROLLED PLAT! 
The strip of glass emerging from the leh 


(Fig. 13), as is the case with rolled plate. The table is 
normally strewn with sand, in order to stop the glass from 
adhering to the table. The roller is then drawn across ina 
manner similar to rolled plate, with the exception that 
the sheet has to be very much thicker than the finished 
product will be. After being cast and rolled, the sheet 
is passed on to the lehr and Fig. 14 shows the finished 
sheet emerging into the open ail 

Fig. 15 shows the grinding and polishing table, on 
which the elass is then laid and embedded over its en- 
tire area in plaster of Paris. Phe rough surface of the 
glass is ground away by iron shoes set eccentrically oven 
the surface of the table (Fig. 16). ‘The shoes themselves re- 
volve as well as the table and the actual grinding is 
done by sand or other abrasive which is ted witha supply 
of water to the surface of the glass. When the rough surtace 


has been removed, the iron shoes are lifted, the surtace of 





Fig. 13.— MANUFACTURE OF POLISHED PLATE GLAss 
Peeming the glass from the pot on to tl isting tab 


the glass cleaned, and the operation of polishing starts. 
This is carried out ona similar principle,with theuse, how- 
ever, of felt shoesinstead of iron, and the polishing medium 








~~ yo = ‘i 
— 


Fig. 12.— MANUFACTURE OF ROLLED PLATI 
Cutting the glass into sheets 
Figs. 8,9,10,11, 12 are published by permission of Chance Bros.and Co.,Ltd 


is usually a supply of rouge and water. When one side oi 
the glass has been polished and finished, the sheet is 





Fig. 14.— MANUFACTURE OF POLISHED PLATE GLAss 
The sheet emerging from the lehr 


reversed, re-set on the table in plaster of Paris and simila: 
operations carried out on its other side. Naturally th 





Fig. 15.—MANUFACTURE OF POLISHED PLATE GLAss 
Embedding the glass in plaster of Paris on the grinding tabl 
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fittings. The standard opal 


+ Sea shades are almost universally 
1 iF] made by 


this principle, 
whether operated by hand or 
automatically. In all casesa 
mould has to be made to 








conform exactly to the outer 
contour of the shape re- 














MANUFACTURE OF POLISHED PLATE GLAss: 
Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16 are published by permission of Prof. W. E. S. Turner 
g 3s 145 75 } v4 D 


Fig. 16. 


loss of thickness by grinding is very considerable, so that 
in order to produce a sheet of glass } inch thick, the 
metal is first rolled approximately } inch thick. 

(To some extent, the re-setting in plaster of Paris of the side 
first polished has its own effect on the bright surface. For 
normal work no notice need be taken of this, as the effects are 
practically invisible. Where the glass is to be silvered to form 
a mirror, however, it is always carefully selected so that the 
silver shall be applied to the more perfect surface, which is the 
one polished second.) 

Ordinary glazing glass is about } inch thick. It is also made, 
however, in } inch, ~ inch, ;% inch, 3 inch, 3 inch, 3 inch, 
‘inch, % inch, 1 inch, 1} inch, 1} inch and 14 inch thicknesses. 

Polished plate is normally greenish in section. It can, how- 
ever, now be obtained in pure white and in a variety of trans- 
parent colours. In addition it can be had in a variety of white 
and coloured opals. 

PressepD Grass. All glass, such as moulded sec- 
tions and panels, pavement lights, etc., are made by the 
process of pressing. The principle is that a steel mould is 
made which conforms exactly to the outer contour of the 
glass, and also, in the case of a hollow pressing, a steel 
plunger which conforms to the inner surface of the glass. 
A supply of molten metal is gathered from the furnace 
and deposited into the hollow mould. Then the plunger 
descends under high pressure and squeezes the glass into 
all interstices. In a moment or two the glass has set hard 
enough to be removed from the mould and keep its 
shape during the operation of annealing. 

For the most part, such articles as pavement lights, etc., are 
standard, and being more or less mass produced are very cheap. 
The expense of glass pressing lies, of course, in the cost of 
producing the moulds. This cost varies according to the 
size and intricacy of the mould required. The cost of a mould 
spread over a number of pressings is comparatively small, but 
where only a few pressings are required, the expense may be 
quite considerable. There are, however, very many types of 
pavement lights and roundels on the market, and the architect 
should very seldom find it impossible to procure what he wants. 


BLowinc 1n Moutps. ‘This method of manufac- 
ture applies for the most part to such things as light 


63 


ison kn SSSR SS Sess see eS 6-3: 


Diagram of casting table and grinding shoes 


quired. The mould is in two 





ccatee a2 2-2 Tm 


_—— - 


=< RGR halves hinged together, the 
4 Re two parts fitting very cor- 


— rectly in their inner surfaces. 
3-4 The gathering of glass is 


> ied made on a blow pipe from 


the furnace and is inserted 
through the neck of the 
mould. The molten glass is 
then blownoutso thatit takes 
up all interstices, and fills ex- 


actly the contour of the mould itself. The thickness of the 
sides of the glass is governed with remarkable accuracy 


by the blower. As soon as the glass has solidified the 
mould is opened, and the finished globe is removed, 
broken off the blow pipe and annealed. 

In the case of mould blowing, as with pressed glass, the cost 
of the mould is a consideration if the shape has to be specially 
made. On the other hand, the cost of a mould for blowing is 
not nearly so high as for pressing, and it is quite frequently 
possible to have shapes made specially to any design, but is de- 


sirable before completing the design to consult a manufacturing 


expert on the shape, etc. 

Where only very few globes are required, it is sometimes 
possib!> to make a wooden mould. which is very much cheaper 
than metal. The wooden mould, however, gets burnt away by 


contact with the molten glass, and after the manufacture of 
six to ten globes, the inner surface is so far destroyed as to dis- 


tort the shape of the glass very considerably. The number of 
fittings capable of manufacture from a wooden mould depends 
largely on the size of the fitting itself and on the thickness of the 


glass required 


§ B. COLOURED GLASSES 


Colours in glass are produced by the introduction of various 


metals, oxides, etc. To an extent the temperature also governs 


the colour produced. For this reason, the manufacture of 


special colours (i.e., not standard) generally presents quite con- 
siderable difficulties and it is rarely possible for a manufacturer 


to give a guarantee that the sample provided will be absolutely 


correctly matched, although it is nearly always possible to get 


the colour very closely indeed There are so many standard 
colours that special manufacture should rarely be necessary. 

Coloured glasses divide themselves into two categories, 
a) pot colours, (4) flashed colours. 

a) Por Cotovurs. Ina pot colour the pigment is solid 
throughout the entire thickness of the glass. All rolled 
glass, pressed glass, and drawn glasses are necessarily pot 
colours, as the only method of making flashed colours is 
by blowing. 

Pot colours are obtainable in a variety of shades, of 
which many hundreds are standard. 

Polished plate glass, as well as figured rolled glasses, 
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are made in a variety of transparent colours, while in 


1 


addition they are also made in opal glass, black, white, 
and many colours. 

b) FLASHED CoLowurs. 
posed of two layers, usually one of them being thick and 
Probably the best known flashed glass is 


Flashed glasses are those ¢ om- 


one thin. 
flashed opal, which is composed of a base metal of white 
or colourless glass, with a thin flash or film of opal on one 
side of it. 

On the other hand it is possible to produce practically 


any combination by means of flashing: that is to sav, that 

one mav flash clear colour on opal, or two opal colours on 

one another, or two clear colours on one another, etc. 
Fiashed glasses have considerable possibilities, owing to 


the fact that the flash can be etched or sandbl 
to form a design or pattern, i.e.,in the case of fl 
the opal can be removed over certain areas, leaving the 
white base metal to form the pattert 


sted away 


shed opal 


: panes : 
It is a common fallacy to suppose that flashed glasses are 


stronger than ordinary. This idea has presumably grown up on 
is lriplex In 


two types of 


the analogy of ply-wood and ply-glasses, such 
actual fact. however, it will be seen that { 
glass are manufactured at the same temperature, while their 
coefficients of expansion are likely to vary, certain stresses are 
liable to be set up when the glass has cooled 
As a result of this, many flashed sheet glass« 
iture due to the 


n used in 
large sizes are found to have a slight cur 
irable, when 


77 


greater contraction of one metal. It is therefor 


using flashed glass in any large size, to make provision for this 
curvature and to arrange that the glass shall have as nearly as 
possible an even bearing over its whole perimeti allowing 


for some soft material beneath it. 


$C. THE ECONOMICS OF STANDARD AND 
" SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED GLASSES 


Cotours. So many colours have been standard- 


ised bv the various manufacturers that the architect 


should seldom require a colour to be specially made for 
him. On the other hand, on certain occasions a special 
decorative 


shade is required to harmonise with othe: 
materials. such as stone. marble, etc., which have their 


} 


own inherent colours. In such cases it should be remem- 


bered that economics very largely govern manufac- 
ture, and that if a special colour has to be made it has 


to be manufactured in certain given quantities in order to 


CHAPTER 
GLASS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


TYPES O] 


Wirep Grass. Wired rolled glass can be obtained 
in polished plate form, as rough roofing glass, and also in 
a pure white metal, having decorative and diffusing 
textures. The wire can have either hexagonal or square 
mesh. 

Wired glass is valuable for roofs and skylights, where 
1e wire is embedded in 


there is danger of breakage, as tl 
the glass. When a breakage occurs, the pieces are held 
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obviate technical difficulties. For this reason. nly 4 
small quantity of glass is required, the cost is lil to be 
very high, as the consumer will almost certain], he 


€- 
quired to pay for the difference between what he a 
and what has to be made, the residue being of 1.6 yaly 
to the manufacturer. Broadly speaking, it may he as. 
sumed that not less than 500 or 600 square feet of glass 


can be specially made without greatly increasing the 


cost, 


SIZES OF SHEETS. With the exception of polished 
1 


plate (which can be supplied in any size required) sheet 


glasses have definite limits of dimension. In most cases 
the width of sheet is governed by the standard width of 
the roller and casting table, and the length of sheet }y 


the length of the table and the accommodation in the 
lehr. For this reason it is usually impossible for a manu- 
facturer to produce sheets of larger size than what he 
advertises as the normal or standard. 

he standards in operation to-day are based on an 
intelligent review of circumstances. Their leneth and 
width make the sheets easy to handle, and also make sure 
that the weight of a sheet is a reasonable economic load 
for a man to carry. Furthermore, the sheets are slightly 
larger than it is normally wise to use in their entirety for 
structural reasons. It may be said that the designer js 
making a grave mistake in asking for sheets larger than 
normal size, even when these are obtainable. 

SPECIAL FiGuRED PatTrerRNs. Manufacturers are 
sometimes asked to produce patterns of special design 
for a particular building. This, of course, would 
necessitate the production of a special roller, and 
these rollers are expensive and coniplicated to manufac- 
ture. It can be assumed that the cost of a glass roller will 
be in the neighbourhood of £80—£100, so that this over- 
head charge must be offset against the quantity of glass 
required, and the cost is usually prohibitive. 

he manufacturers are continually producing new 
designs and textures, and the architect should seldom be 
unable to find a glass the character of which will suit his 
purpose. 

SPECIAL SHAPES IN PRESSED AND Biown_ GLass. 
This matter has already been dealt with under the head- 
ing of Manufacture. Once again, glass requiring special 
production has to be 
quantity required. 


considered in the light of the 


rwo 


together without falling to the ground. Insurance com- 
panies make considerable reductions in their fire pre- 
miums where wired glass is used according to their 
specifications. 

ARMOURED GLass. (See ‘Mechanical Properties.” 

SAFETY GLass. Several firms now manufacture 
glasses consisting of two sheets of glass cemented together 
with transparent celluloid (or other suitable material 
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etwee: Such glasses, being unsplinterable, are chiefly 
sed for motor car wind screens, etc. ‘They are obtain- 
jble on! in comparatively small sizes, and are expensive. 
. ExT! Wuitrr Glass. Colourless glass is now 


manufactured and is available for buildings such as art 
salleries. studios, etc., where perfectly colourless light is 
require . 2 : ’ . 

Prismatic Gass. Various types of prismatic glass 
ve now on the market. Their use lies in such situations 
ys baserient and other windows where direct light is not 
availab e. These glasses have upon their inner surface 
prisms Which catch the light from above and refract it, 
distributing it at any required angle. Prismatic glass may 
also be obtained having as well as prisms on its inner 
surface, lenses on its outer, which concentrate the rays 
ind enhance the light transmission value. 

Hear Exciupinc Gtass. Clear and rough rolled 
elass is now to be procured which eliminates a consider- 
able proportion of the sun’s heat, while still transmitting 
the majority ofits light. This glass is nowconsiderably used 
in the tropics, as well as in this country in such buildings 
sabattoirs, meat markets, racquets courts, etc. It admits 
tbhout 70 per cent. of the sun’s light, and excludes about 
go per cent. of its heat. It deals purely and simply with 
ihe infra-red raysand cannot therefore be considered as 
ininsulator in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Utrra Vrioter Ray Grass. Several such glasses 
are now on the market, one only being manufactured in 
Britain. They have the quality of transmitting the health- 


CHAPTER 


SA. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
1. LIGHT 
Glass acts in five main ways on a beam of light which strike 
These ways may be summed up as: 

lransmission. 
Refraction. 
Diffusion. 
Reflection. 
Absorption. 


‘TRANSMISSION OF LIGHT 

he transmission of light varies according to the following 
features: 

CHEMICAL CONTENT OF THE METAL. No ordinary 
glass can transmit more than about g1 per cent. of the 
light which strikes it. The remainder is always lost by 
impurities, which give the glass a certain colour content. 

['HE ANGLE OF INCIDENCE OF THE LIGHT. A certain 
proportion of light striking a pane of glass is reflected 
back from its outer surface; the remainder is deflected 
through the glass but a further loss occurs by reflection 
irom the innersurface. (See Fig. 21.) Broadly speaking, 
itmay be assumed that approximately 4 per cent. of 
light is lost by reflection from the outer surface and a 
jurther 3} per cent. from the inner surface. 
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Fig. 17.—PRIsMATIC GLAss 
rhe effect of Maximum Daylight glass on a beam of light 


giving ultra violet rays which are excluded by ordinary 
types of glass. 

ANTI-FLY Gass. It is claimed for certain types and 
colours of glass that they have the quality of excluding or 
deterring flies and other insects from buildings glazed 
with them. Up to the present time this entomological 
study has not progressed very far, and accurate or definite 
figures are not available. 

RoLtteD Opat Grass. Opal glasses are chiefly 
valuable for such purposes as wall lining, shelving, ete. 
They transmit no light, but form a clean, permanent and 
decorative surface. 


THREE 


SURFACE DiRT. Accretions of dirt on either surface of 
the glass very considerably reduce its light transmission 
value. Tests made have shown that occasionally a gain of 
six or seven times the light is achieved by clean glass over 
dirty. When a glass is left uncleaned in an occupied 
building, under normal conditions the proportions of 
accumulation of dirt will be approximately 70 per cent. 
on the inside and 30 per cent. on the outside. This is 
probably largely due to the fact that the outside of the 
glass is to some extent washed by the rain, while on the 
inside the dirt films are caused by the deposition of 
minute particles on the damp surface caused by con- 
densation. Naturally, sloping surfaces collect dirt more 
rapidly than vertical surfaces, while, in addition, the 
cleaning of the inside of the former is more difficult. The 
character of the surface of the glass has little bearing upon 
its potentiality for dirt collection, although glass having a 
deeply pitted surface will naturally present greater 
difficulty of cleaning. In view of the fact that the inside of 
a window is more likely to be cleaned than the outside, 
and in spite of the proportions of dirt collection between 
the two sides, it is the common and wiser practice to glaze 
the rough side of a glass inwards, leaving the smooth side 
to the open air. 
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Fig. 18.—Totrat REFLECTION By A PRISM 
A needle beam of light strikes the hypotenuse of a prism. It pen- 
etrates the perpendicular surface, but the other two sides, when the 
beam strikes them, produce total reflection, and transmit no light 





Fig. 19.— TRANSMISSION AND REFLECTION OF POLISHED PLATE GLAss 

The beam enters the glass on its upper surface, and a portion of the 

lights arc reflected back. The remainder penetrates the glass but 

refracted and emerges at the far side parallel with the original beam 

but on a different plane. Notice the secondary reflection from the 
lower or inner surface of the glass 


Figs. 18 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE REFLECTIONS FROM A POLISHED 
PLATE GLaAss MIRROR 

It will be observed that as soon as the beam strikes the glass, a por- 
tion of it is immediately reflected, the remainder being refracted and 
penetrating to the silvered surface by which the main reflection is 
produced. When this main reflection strikes the outer surface of 
the glass, a partial backward reflection takes place, thus producing 
a third image 


Fig. 20. 





Fig. 21.—TRANSMISSION AND DIFFUSION OF ‘“‘STIPPOLYTE” GLASS 

lhis glass is a powerful diffuser and at the same time has a high trans- 

mission value. Its transmission and diffusive effect upon the beam 0! 

light will be observed, while there is a very slight reflection from the 
surface of the glass (cf. Figs. 27 and 28 


, 19 and 21 show photographs (taken in a smoke chamber) of the effects of various glasses on beams of light 


Fig. 20 is a diagram 
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TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION AND REFLECTION BY Pot OPAL 
SHEET GLAss 

Observe that in this particular instance, more light is diffused back- 

wards towards the source than is transmitted. In addition, note the 

almost perfect reflection of the incident beam 


Fig. 22. 





TRANSMISSION, DiFFUSION AND REFLECTION BY Flashed 
Opat GLass 
Compare this with Fig. 22, and observe that the backward reflection 
is considerably reduced and the transmission greatly increased. The 
direct reflection of the incident beam is also present, but to a lower 
degree. The diffusion value is as high as with Pot Opal 


The above illustrations show 
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DirFUsION AND REFLECTION BY SAND- 
BLASTED SHEET 

In this photograph the smooth side is towards the incident beam. 

Consequently, there is a definite reflection of the beam. In 

addition, there is considerable penetration of the glass to the sand- 

blasted surface. Some of the light striking this rough surface is diffused 


and reflected back: the remainder is diffused and transmitted 


TRANSMISSION, 


Fig. 24. 





DirFusION AND REFLECTION BY SAND- 
BLASTED SHEET 

In this case the sandblasted (or obscured) side of the glass is towards 

the incident beam. Consequently, there is no direct reflection, but 

there is a certain diffused reflection. Owing to the lack of actual 

reflection, more light is transmitted through the glass, and is clearly 

to be seen 


Fig. 25.—TRANSMISSION, 


hotographs (taken in a smoke chamber) of the effects of various glasses on beams of light 
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The following transmission values of various types of glass 
may be of interest: 


Clear Sheet Glass. 21 oz. a8 o. 94°5 
Ditto Sand Blasted .. ye ; 79°5 
Ditto Acid obscured ; 79'0 

Double-Rolled Rough cast. ! inch thick 88-5 

Plain rolled plate, } inch thick 81-0 


Over a period of time the difference in light trans- 
mission values between any of these glasses will becom« 
insignificant owing to the general accumulation of dirt. 
On the other hand, such a surface as sandblasting pro- 
duces seriously complicates the matter of cle ining, as the 
dirt becomes ingrained. It is a common fallacy to sup- 
pose that where roofing glass is cleaned annually, this 
should be done in spring. A little consideration will show 
that it is wiser for the work to be carried out in the 
autumn, first to ensure that the maximum transmission 
value of the glass shall be available during the dark 
months, and partly because during the summer, with 
less frequent rains, there is less tendency for accumulated 
dirt to be washed away and the accumulation will be 
ereater than in winter. 

REFRACTION 

When a light beam strikes a sheet of glass the direction 
of its path is changed. By the incorporation of prisms o1 
at which a given 
beam will be transmitted. This principle is 


lenses it iS possible to control the angle 
extensively 
used not only for artificial lighting purposes but also for 
glazing windows, on which the incident beam of light 
falls at such an angle that only the floor under the win- 
dow could otherwise be illuminated. 


DIFFUSION 
Diffusion may alternatively be described as diffraction 
or multiple refraction. 
Diffusion can be obtained in two ways. The first by 


the chemical composition of the glass, 


opal; and 
second by the introduction of surface patterns on one o1 
both sides of the glass. 

Opal glass is an almost perfect diffuser, but diffuses 
almost as much light outwards as it does inwards. The 
addition of surface textures to opal has little or no effect 
upon its diffusing value. Opal glasses of necessity have 
the effect of absorbing a considerable amount of light, 
in addition to diffusing it. 

A pattern, or textured surface, acts on the principle of 
multiple prisms, and scatters the light in all directions. 


ble in that they trans- 


Such glasses are accordingly valua 
mit a very considerable proportion of the incident light, 
but, by diffracting it, 
obscurity of vision. Ribbed glass will spre ad the light at 
right angles to the direction of the ribs. For this reason 


e1ve greater ol! less degrees ol 


such glasses have, theoretically, a value similar to pris- 
matic glass, though are not nearly so efficient 

On the other hand, many glasses are obtainable which 
have an “‘all over’’ texture; these have the effect of dis- 
persing the light in all directions. Although in some cases 
their transmission value is not so high as that of the clear 
glasses, in very many cases by refracting and diffusing 
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Fig. 26.—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THROUGH A SHEET OF 


TRANSPARENT GLAssS 
The camera is 3 feet in front of the glass and the statuette 3 inches 


) 
vehind it. One flower is touching the glass. The window behind is 


3 feet from the glass. (cf. Fig. 19. 
the light in all directions they become virtually illumin- 
ated planes and turn the same amount of light to consider- 
See Figs. 27,28.) Such glasses are 
also less trying to the eyes than those having a definit 
directional character, especially when they face direct 
sunlight. 


ably better purpose. 


REFLECTION 
Che characteristics of reflection of a silvered mirror are 
similar to those of clear glass. As the beam strikes the 
outer surface of the glass (see Fig. 21), a portion of its 
light is reflected back while the remainder is refracted 




















Fig. 27 cf. Fig. 26. 
[his photograph is taken in precisely the same circumstances as 
Fig. 26, except that for the transparent glass, a sheet of *Stippolyt 
has been substituted. Observe how the powerful diffusive nature o! 
this glass gives obscurity, and at the same time diffuses away the dark 
areas almost entirely. It will be observed that although the amount 
of light available is the same in each case, the diffusing glass turns It 
to infinitely better purpose. (cf. Fig. 21. 
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Fig. 28.—Hays WuHart 
The photograph shows the use of a Flashed Opal laylight at this building. It will be observed that although the 
diffusion is almost perfect, dark spots are visible owing to the fact that too much advantage has been taken of 
Flashed Opal as a diffusing medium, and the lamps which are the source of light have been placed too far apart 
in relation to their distance from the glass. Architect: H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [ F.] 





and transmitted on to the inner or silvered surface. This 
being opaque, reflects the whole of the light striking it, 
but the emergent beam, when it again strikes the outer 
surface, is split up a second time, the majority of it emer- 
ging as the main image, and the rest being returned again 
to the silvered surface. In 
view of this (and also because 
of necessity there is some 
actual absorption by the glass 
itself}, a glass mirror is not 
so efficient a reflector as po- 
lished metal. The loss of light 
in transmission depends, of 
course, on the quality of the 
Naturally the 
greater permanence of the 
surface of a glass mirror over 
ametal mirror offsets its ori- 
vinal lower efficiency. 


glass itself, 


ABSORPTION 


As has been pointed out, 
absorption of light depends 
mainly upon the chemical 


: Fig. 29. 
character of the 


olass. 


Coloured glasses naturally have the effect of reducing 
the actual light transmission, although with certan 
colours this is offset by the fact that the spectrum colours 
actually transmitted are of value, while those absorbed 
are unimportant (e.g., artificial daylight glasses). 





An Exit SIGN FROM THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVoNn. The letters 
are in Pressed glass, to the design of the architects, Messrs. Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd [4., F. © A. 
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2. HEAT 

Coefficient of Expansion. The coefficient of expansion 
varies widely according to the chemical nature of the 
glass in question. For normal glazing purposes it may be 
assumed that glass has a lineal expansion of between 
3 millionths and ro millionths at 1 degree centigrade, the 
latter corresponding very closely with that of platinum. 

Absorption and Exclusion of Heat. Roofing glass trans- 
mits about 70 percent. ofthe sun’s heat. Certain glasses 
have the special quality ofexcluding most of the sun’s heat 
while transmitting most of its light. Such e 
the most part slightly coloured. They 


lasses are for 


must not be 





Section A-A 


Fig. 30. A Souxp S| we ipow Fee 

Proor OBSERVATION  fhbeT mM 

WINDOW TO. Stupro 

6A AT BROADCASTING 
House 


The drawing shows 
the method and con- 
struction employed. 
Fig. 32 shows a photo- 
graph of the complete 
window. In order to 
eliminate the risk of 
condensation and the 
accumulation ot 
moisture or dust be- 
tween the panes, the 
edges of the glass are 
wrapped in glazing 
felt over mastic. A 
dessicator valve is also 
provided. The visible 
metal work is carried 
out in Anodium. Archi- 
tects: Wells Coates. 
(By permission of the 
manufacturers, James 
Gibbons, Ltd. 
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regarded as insulators as they have no effeci on cop. 
vected or conducted heat. For the exclusion of convected 
heat double glazing is necessary, although this presents 
certain difficulties, notably those of expense, n 
the additional glass, but of the frame to carry it; while. 
in addition, dirt is liable to permeate into the air space 
between the two layers of glass and seriously reduce jts 


light transmission value. The principle involved is, of 


course, that of introducing an air cell as a non-conductor, 
3. SOUND 

Glass in windows, so far as sound is concerned, acts on 
the principle of a vibrating diaphragm, 7.e., it depends 
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Fig. 31.—A Sounp-Proor Winpow at BROADCASTING HovusE 
\ photograph of the sound proof window, the construction of which is shown in Fig. 30. 
Notice the pleasing effect of the square mesh, which is characteristic of **Georgian’’ Wired 
Polished Plate 
Photograph by permission of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


upon the actual tendency of the glass to bend under the 
impacts of the sound waves. To some extent sound trans- 
mission can be reduced by the use of double glazing, 
sing two different thicknesses of glass with an airspace 
tween them, each one being sensitive to a different 
sound pitch. 

Much has yet to be learnt about glass as an acoustic 
material, but it may here be said that the most effective 
means of sound exclusion with glass is that of reducing the 
tendency of the glass to act as a vibrating diaphragm; 
that is to say, that the ratio of area to thickness of the 
panes themselves, and also of the window as a whole, 
should be reduced as far as practicable. ‘The bulk of the 
sound striking glass (which is a non-porous material) is 
necessarily reflected back. By producing perfect rigidity 
of glass and window frame, practically the entire volume 
of sound is thus reflected. Window frames, theretore, 
should be of the stoutest type obtainable. Sashes are not 
desirable owing to the gaps which must necessarily be 
present in the runways. ‘The casement window is in- 
finitely better, provided that it is of good quality and can 


¢ closed on some principle which renders it capable of 


eing absolutely rigidly held. 

Where it is decided to employ double glazing it is 
desirable that the frames should be entirely separate, in 
order to make sure that vibration in the outer one shall 
not be spread to the inner. 


G 4 


§B. MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 

The mechanical properties of glass 
are governed by its composition and 
dimensions. ‘The density can be made 
to vary very considerably, as can also 
the weight. Normally speaking, 
however, the weight can be taken as 
1} to 2 lb. per square foot, for every 
1 in. of thickness. 

The tensile strength is approxi- 
mately 10 lb. per square inch. The 
compressive strength is greater than 
that of granite, concrete, or brick. 

A recent introduction to the world 
of structural glass is Armourplate, which 
is produced by a system of case-hardening 
ordinary glass. It is manufactured in Pol- 
ished Plate, both clear and opal, from 
quarter-inch thickness upwards. Its ten- 
sile stress is roughly fifty pounds per square 


wrought iron. 

It is capable of withstanding drastic 
shocks and rapid changes of temperature, 
and can also be twisted cold through an 
angle of fifteen degrees. When the glass 
ultimately does fracture, it flies into a 
number of small particles of crystalline 
formation, and these have no sharp edges 
or corners to cause damage. 

The behaviour of Armourplate is de- 
scribed in a special report which the 
Building Research Station carried out on behalf of the manu- 
facturers. ) 

The chief causes of fracture of glass are compression, 
tension, bending, impact, and sudden changes of tem- 
perature, which cause powerful internal stresses. In all 
cases glass should be kept free from structural strains, 
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Fig. 32.—A Parent Roor BAR SHOWING A MerHop EMPLOYED 

WuHerE Dous._e GLAZING Is REQUIRED: There is between the panes 

an air space of half an inch. This type of roofing has, of course, no 

value from the point of view of sound insulation, but a report to the 

manufacturers by the Building Research Station shows that from a 

thermal point of view such a form of glazing has a valuable insulating 
effect. (By permission of Messrs. Helliwell and Co., Ltd. 


inch, which is approximately that of 





we 
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and to this end the edges of sheets should never come 
into close contact with a material which lacks resiliency. 

Wired glass has a bending strength about one and a 
half times that of the equivalent thickness of the same 
glass unwired. The incorporation of wiring produces a 
loss of about 1 per cent. in light transmission 

Glass in Concrete. Glass and concrete will bind firmly 
into one another, and this form of construction is to-day 
being increasingly used not only for pavement lights but 
for roofing as well. Very many types of glass unit are 


obtainable. Square, circular, and polygonal shapes on 

















Fig. 33.—D1AGRAM SHOWING THE METHOD oF GLAss 
AND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
By permission of 7. A. King and ( 


plain are capable of producing almost infinite variety in 
appearance by virtue of their arrangement 

The French have been more bold in their experi- 
ments than other nations, and the decorative effects 
obtainable are suggested by the accompanying illus- 


trations. Metal bar reinforcement is, of course, iecessary 
in the concrete between the glass units. As this is em. 
bedded there is little risk of corrosion. Such con structio; 
can be built up on the job itself, but the more us.al pra 
tice appears to be that of pre-casting the units a; 


and 


























Fig. 34.—The Lerr hand diagram shows how badly designed gk: 
sections result in considerable loss of light. That on the Ricur shows 
how well designed pressings have the effect of dispersing the lig 

which strikes their edges, and turning it to good account 


delivering them to the job in panels, which seldom exceed 
35 to 40 square feet. Expansion joints must be provided 
between the panels. The design of the glass units should 
be such as to produce a minimum loss in light trans- 
mission. ‘The designs are based on the inherent qualities 
of the glass for reflection and refraction, so that the com- 
plete unit presents the appearance of containing con- 
siderably less opaque area than it actually contains. The 
units must also be designed in sucha way as to be easy to 
replace in case of breakage, and so that a minimum o! 
strain is imposed on the edges of the glass. ‘This form oi 
construction is also regarded as fire proof, and sound 
proof according to its rigidity, which is again controlled 
by area. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODS OF DECORATING GLASS 


SANDBLASTING. ‘The simplest method of decorating 
glass is by sandblasting. The principle is that fine o1 
coarse sand is blown at high pressure on to the glass, 
biting into its surface. That is to say the principle is one 
of abrasion. Glass can be sandblasted to any depth, and 
holes can be cut through it by this method. Conse- 
quently, a great deal of the value of sandblasting lies in 
the quality which can be obtained by the skilful crafts- 


man in his relief (see Fig. 47). The areas of glass 
which are not to be sandblasted are masked with a pre- 
pared paper on which the sand has no effect. In 


addition, a further quality can be produced by varying 
the coarseness of the sand used; a coarse sand produces 
a very rough texture, while by the use of fine sand an 
almost satin-like surface can be produced. 
Sandblasting is largely employed in connection with 
glass for artificial lighting purposes. Though it has not 
the same diffusing property as opal, it is most valuable 
for increasing the diffusive power of the glass. All 


glasses other than opal must be sandblasted or etched 


when used for artificial lighting. 
EtcHinc. Glass is proof against most known and all 
common acids. Hydro-fluoric acid, however, will act on 





elass, and various commercial mixtures of acids are 1! 
existence, each of which produces its own particula! 
effect. In addition to this there are various “‘tricks of th 
trade’’ which are employed to vary still further th 
opportunities of acid as a decorative medium. What is 
known as “bright stippling’”’ is produced by sprinkling 
mica dust on to the plate covered with acid; th 
particles of mica lie on the surface of the glass and, by 
capillary attraction, draw the acid to themselves. 
so producing a stippled effect. An alternative to this 
method is to employ lead shot instead of mica; this 
method produces a series of more or less regular dots. 
The parts of the glass not to be treated with acid ar 
protected by wax or other acid-proof material, and pat- 
terns can be produced in this way, just as with sand- 
blasting. Various types of acid finish can be super 
imposed on one another. 
‘‘White acid’? is sometimes used instead of sand- 
blasting, to give the glass a diffusing property. ‘The grea 
advantage of white acid lies in the fact that it does nol 
readily become ingrained with dirt, as the texture 
purely superficial and not pitted. On the other hane, 
aciding is approximately three times as costly as san¢- 
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Fig. 35. 


Showing the decorative possibilities of the material. 


blasting, and in addition it does not give so powerful a 
diffusing surface. 

BEVELLING AND BRILLIANT-CUTTING. These two 
principles are also very valuable for decorative purposes. 
In brilliant-cutting the glass is held by the cutter against 
anabrasive wheel which does the first cutting. The channel 
thus produced is polished up on a wood wheel (which is 
usually of willow), putty or rouge being used as the polish- 
ing medium. A similar principle holds good in bevelling, 
which depends for its effect on the width and area of the 
chamfer. Various sections and widths of incision can be 


produced by brilliant-cutting, by varying the type of 


wheel used. The glass to be brilliant-cut is slung up 
above the machine in a frame which is counterbalanced 
to make it easily manipulable. From this it will be 
seen that very large sizes are more difficult to work 
than smaller ones, and it is generally desirable to keep 
dimensions down as far as possible, unless there is some 
very good reason for increasing them. 

One of the chief uses of brilliant-cutting to-day lies in its 
application to mirror work, the surface of the glass being 
divided up into rectangular or other shapes, by the 
brilliant-cut lines. For good quality work it is usually 
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A Saucer DoME ROOF CONSTRUCTED IN GLASS AND CONCRETE 


By permission of Oliver P. Bernard [F. 


preferable to work on the complete area of mirror, 
because if it is divided up into sections there is always 
considerable difficulty in setting the small areas 
correctly in the same plane, while if there is the 
slightest variation of plane, the reflection from the 
mirror will be seriously distorted. 

Drituinc. Glass of any type can be drilled, although 
drilling other than perpendicularly through the glass is 
generally very difficult. Holes up to about } in. can nor- 
mally be drilled on the job, but for holes larger than this 
it is safer to have the work carried out at the glass workers’ 
factory. 

The hole is produced by a brass tube or rod working 
in diamond dust. The spot on which the hole is to occur 
is surrounded by putty or similar substance to form a 
cup in which the abrasive fluid will lie. The drill then 
descends into the mixture, rotating, and during the course 
of operations it is frequently raised and lowered in order 
to stop it from binding into the glass, and to introduce a 
further supply of the abrasive. 

BENDING. Glass can be bent to almost any curve 
required. There are many recognised standard curves 
and in these cases the moulds on which the bending is 
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Note the method ols 


done are in stock, so that the necessity for manufacturing 
one specially is eliminated, and so cost is reduced. In- 
tricate curves are, of course, more costly. 

Bending is carried out in a kiln. The flat glass to be 
bent is laid on a metal or plaster forme, moulded to the 
exact contour required. As the glass softens under the 
heat, it is coaxed with a rod to take the shape of the 


mould. These moulds are not expensive in the sense that 
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WorK 


rder that it can be easily moved about 


moulds for pressing or blowing are expensive; but their 
manutacture does, of course, add to the cost of bending. 

Certain coloured glasses are inclined to lose their 
colour under the heat required for bending. 

In all cases where bent sections are required, it is 
desirable to consult an expert, who may possibly, by 
varying a curve very slightly, economise considerably in 
the cost of production. 
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DesiGn IN Brituantr-Cur RovuGH 


Deposition OF METALS. There are two main 
methods of depositing metal on glass. The first is by 
chemical deposition, and the second is by the use of the 
metallic leaf itself. 

For ordinary mirrors, mercury is no longer employed, 
being forbidden by the Board of Trade. Real silver is 
now used, and is applied in the form of silver nitrate to the 
surface of the glass, which has been washed in ammonia 
and distilled water to make it absolutely free from grease. 
After a sufficient quantity of silver has been deposited 
the metal is protected from the atmosphere by oxide 
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Cast PLATE, SILVERED, AT THE EmBassy CLUB 
Architect: Raymond McGrath 
Craftsmen: Pugh Brothers 


paint or other means. The modern practice in the best 
quality work is to deposit a film of copper electrically on 
the silver and then to paint the copper; or alternatively to 
cover it with lead foil ; or sometimes both. 

It is possible also to carry out gilding in this way, but 
the process is usually prohibitively expensive, and gold 
leaf is more economically employed.) 

Chemical deposition can be carried out on practically 
any glass, no matter what its texture, and some of the 
rough rolled or figures glasses, treated in this way, are 


very decorative. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
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difficult to get a metallic leaf into interstices in such 
glasses, and advice should be taken from an expert 
before coming to any decision on such a matter. In 
addition to white silver there are various alternatives, the 
most common of which are known “dark silvering,”’ 
giving a dull grey, and “alloy silvering’ which produces 
a deep metallic purple; both are most decorative and 
have valuable possibilities. 

It is of course possible to carry out various different 


as 


types of silvering on the same sheet of glass, and patterns 
can be produced in this way. 

Silver can be deposited chemically on 
acided glass, but in the case of sand blasting, the silvered 
For this reason silverers 


sand blasted or 


area is liable to turn out black. 
other craftsmen dislike silvering on 
areas ; but, in actual fact, very interesting decorative 
effects can be produced in that way, by contrast with 
other areas. 

Normally, 
craftsman, he will strongly urge t] 
stead of deposit. This is quite satisfactory and, although 
it gives a different appearance from that of chemical 


and sandblasted 


where difficulties of this sort occur to the 


1e use of metal foil in- 


deposition, the effect is none the less pleasing. 

The metallic leaf is applied in comparatively small 
areas, and it is usually most difficult to avoid showing the 
joins between the leaves. For this reason gilding is not 
encouraged by craftsmen, although of recent years de- 
signers in glass have produced some admirable results by 
admitting and “using” the joints. Sometimes the edges 
between the leaves have been accentuated so that each 
leaf shows up distinctly. The individual leaves are 
arranged in definite patterns and produce their own 
decorative effect. Slightly different types of leaf may be 
used on the same sheet; this gives another method of vary- 
ing the effect. It is of course possible to treat the leafin a 
variety of ways each one of which produces a different 
appearance or colour. 

Anyone to-day who designs in glass must of necessity regard 
himself as an experimentalist. No printed description ofprocesses 
or results can really do more than give a broad outline of the 
possibilities, and it should be strongly recommended that, be- 
fore actually starting the design in glass, a visit be paid to the 
works of a glass craftsman, where not only can the processes be 
seen in execution, but actual results be examined. I have indi- 
cated above that the craftsman is often unwilling to carry out 
certain processes for technical reasons. In many cases he is 
may save much 
in the 
apparent 
be the 


quite right, and the taking of his advic 
tribulation later on. On the other 
depositing silver on sandblasted surfaces). the 
craftsmanship which will be produced may 


possible attraction and standby to the designer. 


hand (as 
faulty 


greatest 


CHAP 
METHODS 


There are various methods of glazing in use to-day, 
each one being appropriate to particular « ircumstances 
either from the point of view of appearance, cost, strength, 
ease of replacement, etc. Of recent years, and even of re 
cent months, several new methods have been introduced 
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MIRROR AT THE SAVOY CINEMA, ACTON 





Fig. 38.—A Brituiant-Cvut 


\t the top of the fifth row of panes from the bottom occurs a 

actual join between two plates of glass. The distortion produced 

can be seen by the supporting rods to the further light fitting, although 
it may be said that the glass is admirably fixed 

Irchitect: George Coles [F.]. Craftsmen: James Clark and Son 


ER FIVE 
OF GLAZING 
to cope with the special requirements of individual cases 
Putty. The putty employed for glazing in wood ' 
made from raw linseed oil and powdered whiting. [t must 
not be sticky or gritty. Red lead or gold-size are often 
added to produce rapid hardening, and pigments can b 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE DECORATIVE PoOssIBILITIES O1 
ELECTRO-COPPER GLAZING 
By permission of Haywards, Ltd. 
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Fig. 399.—THe Bar at FiscHer’s RESTAURANT IN GLASS AND 













Fig. 41.—A Swepisu Licut Frrrine, 







CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION showing the possibilities of producing the light from the body 
Architect: Raymond McGrath of decorated glass. The sand blasted or brilliant-cut design 
(By permission of J. A. King and Co. catches the light and produces this particular effect 








































introduced as well to give the putty the colour of its 
surroundings. 

| Where glass has to be glazed in metal frames, the 
general content of the putty is the same, but white lead 
or red lead, or sometimes manganese dioxide, are used 
io produce still more rapid hardening. 

Occasionally where glass has to be glazed in a bronze 
or other metal frame which is not to be painted), litharge 
is added in a sufficient quantity to produce the metallic 
colour required. 

For temporary glazing tallow, or other oily or fatty 
matter, and salt are added to ordinary wood-glazing 
putty, in order to prevent the material from setting. 

A sandblasted or etched surface on glass rapidly absorbs and 
spreads any oil or grease which may come into contact with it. 
\ccordingly when sandblasted or acided panes are to be glazed 
in putty, the edges of the obscured side of the glass are first 
rubbed with raw potato which has the effect of sealing the 
interstices and preventing the oily matter from spreading (soap 
issometimes alternatively used, but most glaziers prefer potato, 
as the glass is easier to clean afterwards). 

















Lae Polished plate glass (or other sheets of similar thickness 
in before being glazed, should have their edges blacked in order to 
1ough prevent the reflection of light from them. 

Wood Beads. Wood beads are often used to-day 
son lor glazing, as they have the advantage that replacements 


can easily be made after breakage. In fire-resisting doors, 
etc., it is usual to use hard wood beads instead of putty. 
Where the glass has a rough texture or pattern it is 
desirable to provide some soft filling, to take up the inter- 


ASeS stices on the figured side. Putty can be used for this pur- 
vcd is pose, but shellac is often used instead. 
nust Metal Frames. ‘The principle adopted here _ is 


ften similar to that used in connection with wood beads. 
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Care must be taken that corrosion of the metal cannot 
take place, as this creates an increase of bulk, which may 
have the effect of cracking the glass bv con 
the glass bedded in putty on both sides, 
almost entirely eliminated, but it is always desirable fon 
material 
before leaving the manufacturer’s works, and to be care- 
fully packed to prevent chipping 

Internal 


this risk is 


metal casements to be coated with suitable 


Internal Glazing. glazing, 


doors, is usually carried out with — beads, and the 
edges of the glass wrapped in black velvet to presenta soft 
and resilient bedding. (Washleathe necair rubber used to 
be employed alternatively fon this purpose, but these 
materials have disadvantages. The washleather tends to 
harden in course of time, while rubber perishes very 


quickly. Felt may be used, 
vary considerably, 
satisfactory of all is velvet. 


but qualities and thicknesses 
and there iS little doubt that the most 
Where black velvet is used. 


it is not necessary to blacken the edges of the panes 
Butting Pressed Glass Section Wher sections of 
pressed glass moulding are to be butted (as in an archi- 


trave or cornice moulding) care must be taken to see that 
the edges butt very correctly against one another, particu- 
larly where sections run vertically; if there should be 
uneven bearing on a particular section, contact with the 
adjacent glass unit will almost certainly cause one o1 


other of the sections etlianean wa |" 
Edges should be ground, if possible, to approximately 
1 /500th of an inch, and it is a good plan to 


Canada Balsam between the sections, to exclu 


ncorporate 
le dust. 
Canada Balsam dissolves readily in alcohol and other pure 


spirit, and sets fairly hard as the solvent evaporates. It is 
rie 


almost colourless and has same refractive index as glass. 
Hydrochloric acid has no effeci ‘oon it, so that when it is 
desired to clean the glass with this fluid, there is no danger to 
the material at the joints. Canada Balsam has no structural 
value whatever, but it forms a soft and airtight buffer between 


the edges of the glass. It should be applied in the form of thick 
treacle and should be left for two to three days before the surfaces 


of the glasses are sponged down with spirit to remove the balsam 
which has been squeezed out of the joints. Where glass sections 
are to be butted, it is possible to produce joints of such accuracy 
that they are almost invisible. when this is 
done, there is always a certain tendency for edges to « hip, while 
in addition the sections must be correctly in the same plane—a 
thing very difficult to achieve owing to manufacturing difficul- 
ties. For this reason, therefore, the more 
grind the ends of each section on its outside surface, and very 
slightly chamfer it 
the joints between sections. 

Glazing in Stone. Glazing in stone used to be 
carried out by the use of Portland cement. This is not 
recommended, however, as this material has the effect of 
binding on the glass, and if it should be necessary to re- 
move the pane for reglazing, there is a likelihood that the 
stone itself will break; in some cases it is even necessary to 
cut away the stone to get at the glass. A far better principle 
is the use of oil mastic. 
terra cotta. 


On the other hand, 


common practice is to 


, thus removing the arriss and accentuating 


J his applies also to olazing in 


INSTITUTE OF! 


pression. If 


notably that of 
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Leaded Lights. These are made in vario shapes 
and designs. The light cames should be mace from 
pure pig lead, which has been cast and then dr: wn ip 


compression vice. Cheap work is done in canies mass. 


produced through dies. These cames are not of s:ich hich 
quality nor so hard as the other type. The lead cames 
are of ““H” section, the centre being known as the 
a eee i the aides oa the “leaf” Various 4 
neart and the sides as the eal. ar1ous sections and 
sizes of came are obtainable. The heart should always he 
heavier than the leaf. (Cames are now manutactured 


with steel cores which give additional strength and 

eliminate the necessity for side bars.) The finest quality 

of solder should be used at the intersections of cames. 
Electro-copper Glazing. 


The principle of this process 
is that the glass panes 


cut into squares, with ground 
edges to produce perfect flatness) are laid on a table and 
copper strips inserted between them. The “plate” (as the 
complete area is called) is then carefully transferred to a 
copper sulphate bath, where it remains for about 30 
hours. Copper is electrically deposited on the cames and 
fills up allinterstices between them and the glass, and also 
forms lips or ridges which retain the glass firmly in 
gin . 

Chere are two main principles e mployed, the first being that 
the posite partes are perfectly flat, in which case their inter- 
sections are touched with solder to keep them rigid during 
transference to the copper bath. In this case the glass is held in 
position by friction. The other principle involves the use of 
**H”’ sections, the web being cut away at the intersections so 
that the bars are interlaced. On this principle the flanges have 
the effect of keeping the glass in position, and it is claimed that 
this principle produces a stronger job. In point of fact, th 
actual quality of the finished plate depends less upon the 
section of bar than upon the time devoted to the copper 
depositing. 

On very high quality work it may be specified that all plates 
are to remain in the bath for 40 hours. (For cheap work 
sometimes only 18 to 24 hours are allowed in the bath, but this 
does not produce a satisfactory result, either in appearance, 01 
structural stability 

Electro-copper glazing is regarded as fireproof pro- 
vided that 

1. The glass is not less than } inch thick. 

2. No individual pane exceeds 16 square inches. 

3. No “plate”’ 24 inches in either dimension. 

4. The plates are fixed either in metal or hard wood. 

[t is not generally realised that in the event of break- 
age, any individual pane can easily be replaced. 


exceeds 


Generally speaking, there has hitherto been a lack of appreci- 
ation of the possibilities of this type of glazing. It has been used 
almost exclusively for fireproof work, whereas it can have a 
definite decorative value, whether fireproofing is required or 
not. If fireproofing is not required, thickness of glass, areas of 
panes and sizes of plates may be increased. 

Panes can be made in various shapes, to produce any design 
required. Sizes may be varied, while in addition various 
finishes can be given to the copper itself, which can either be 
polished, left rough, given a bronze finish, or can be chromium 
plated. The well-known “‘fish-scale”’ pattern illustrated (Fig. 40 
works out at about 200 to 250 per cent. extra 
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ordinary square panes. Chromium plating costs about 80 per 
cent. more than the ordinary raw copper on square glazing, 
snd about 100 per cent. on fish-scale pattern. #4 yj r-q*4 
Stick in mastic is now used for internal glazing, 
sich as bathroom walls, etc. It is usual to set the 


glass over its entire area in mastic. Mastic is com- 
posed chiefly of white lead, linseed oil, gold-size and 
putty, nd different firms of glaziers add other ingred- 
ients which make for quick drying and maximum adhe- 
sion. Lhe thickness of the mastic is about } inch; it 
adheres firmly to plaster and in most cases to timber. On 


even surfaces it is desirable to increase the thickness of 


the mastic in order to take up the irregularities and pro- 
vide an even seating for the glass. 

Glass of less than } inch thickness should not be used. 

Where only a dado is to be constructed, it is desirable 
to give the glass a capping of some sort, preferably a 
metal bead. 

[he opal glasses are most usually employed for this pur- 
pose, owing to their opacity and decorative value. On the 
other hand, silvered white glasses have been used with con- 
siderable decorative effect. Where it is desired to glaze silvered 
glass in mastic, the silvered side must be covered with lead foil, 
returned on the edges of the glass, in order to protect the silver 
from the greases in the mastic. 

[he edges of the sheets of glass should be slightly ground and 
the joints should be pointed with mastic, either of the same 
colour as the glass or of some colour to contrast with it. 

Facing Exterior Work. The Daily Express building may 
ye considered as the finest example of this type of work. 
Its construction was practically the first of its type in this 
country, and lessons learned there have proved very 
valuable. 


Glass absorbs or transmits a considerable amount of 


heat (notably black opal) and consequently, when glazing 
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is carried out in metal bars, an air space should be pro- 
vided behind the sheets. 

Allowance should be made for ventilation, and also for 
movement of the glass as it expands and contracts. It is 
desirable that the edges (at any rate, the bottom edge 
should be wrapped in 5 lb. lead to give a soft bearing. 

Dust Proof Glazing. For dust-proof glazing (e.g., 
pictures or laylights, etc.), it is desirable to bed the glass 
on felt which has first been wiped with vaseline to pro- 
vide an air trap. 

Patent Roof Glazing. A large number of bars are on 
the market, and for all these special claims are made by 
the manufacturers. Illustrations of most of those in 
common use are given in Figs. 42, 43, 44. It should, 
however, be remembered that owing to lack of space it 
is only possible in most cases to show one bar by each 
manufacturer, whereas several manufacturers produce 
various types. 

The chief requirements of patent glazing are: that it 
should be strong. It must be cheap to buy and fix (that 
is tosay, there must be a minimum, or elimination, of the 
working of the bar on the job It should be as simple 
as possible. The bar must be imperishable, and _ this 
qualification is produced either by galvanising or lead 
sheathing, or both. Maintenance costs must be reduced, 
or eliminated. The bar should not grip the glass, but 
should allow free movement during expansion. Ease 
of replacement of panes. ‘The bar should, of course, be 
absolutely waterproof, and capillary attraction must at 
all costs be definitely avoided, otherwise the roof is 
liable to leak. Preferably the glazing should be dust 
proof, 

The usual width of pane in patent glazing is 24 inches. 
Thisshould also be regarded as the maximum. 18-inch 
widths are occasionally used. 


CHAPTER SIX 
GENERAL REMARKS 


Qualities of Glasses. Sheet and plate glass are graded 
into qualities. Facts about sheet have been given under 
the heading ** Manufacture.” 

Polished plate is divided into three qualities, namely, 
“glazing,” *‘selected glazing,” and “‘siivering.”’ 

The grading ofglass in sheets is the means of eliminating 
undulations of surface, streaks (which are characteristic 
of the drawn processes) and also “seeds,” “*blibes ’’ and 
“stones.”’ 

lhe great difficulty arises from the fact that it has hitherto 
not been possible to achieve a definite standard of quality 
throughout the entire glass trade. It will be obvious that a com- 
plete sheet of glass may be produced which is in itself perfect 
except for one bubble in the middle of it. This sheet in its 
entirety cannot be considered as first quality, although possibly 
)0 per cent. of it, in smaller squares, would be accepted as first 
quality. Similarly on a sheet of glass 50 inches by 30 inches, 
half of it might be considered to be of low quality, and the other 
half of high quality. The manufacturer supplies to the whole- 
saler in sheets, and consequently the onus is on the glass mer- 


chant to decide the qualities of the panes which he cuts. When 
a merchant or wholesaler orders, for example, ‘thirds’ quality 
in sheets from the manufacturer, he is in a position, when 
cutting smaller panes, to select a number of first quality panes 
from that sheet. The residue, which cannot be first quality, 
may possibly be ‘‘fourths’’ quality, depending upon the outlook 
of the cutter or the policy of the merchant. For this reason, 
when an architect complains that certain panes in a job are not 
up to standard, a considerable amount of argument ensues, the 
merchant possibly maintaining that the panes in question were 
supplied to him by the manufacturer as of a particular quality, 
while the architect is not concerned with this, but maintains 
that he personally does not consider the glass to be suitable. 
Up to the present no satisfactory means has been evolved of 
eliminating this difficulty, so far as small jobs are concerned. 
On large buildings, however, it is possible, and sometimes 
desirable, to specify that “the manufacturer shall deliver the glass 
direct to the job in cut squares, ready for glazing,” thus putting 
the onus of selection upon the manufacturer, who is then 
responsible for the quality. 

This principle has various drawbacks, in that it entails more 
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Fig. 44.—Types oF PATENT 
labour on the part not only of the merchant, but of the manu- 
facturer himself, and when it is adopted the architect should 
expect to pay slightly more for the glass. The great advantage 
lies, of course, in the fact that the manufacturer, for his own 
reputation’s sake, will not allow panes of doubtful quality to 
appear, knowing that he, and he alone, will be held responsible, 
since the merchant’s liability stops at the actual work of glazing. 
No other glasses, except sheet and polished plate, have any 
recognised degrees of quality in the trade. In roofing glass the 
question of quality hardly applies, as the glass is recognisedly 
rough in character, and is, for the most part, so glazed that 
defects are neither visible nor important. In the case of figured 
and textured glasses, however, the method of production does 
not allow of absolute perfection in quality. In the case of most 
glasses of this type, the faults are concealed or made invisible 
by the refractive qualities of the surface. Naturally, the princi- 
ple of rolling produces a certain grain on the smooth side of the 
glass, which is liable to vary from one end of the sheet to the 


other. Comment is sometimes made on the diversity of the 





Roor GLazinG Bars. 
direction of this grain, as viewed from the exterior. Unques- 
tionably this is a point of some importance in high quality 
work. Where an architect considers that this defect is worthy 
of consideration he should make this clear in his specification in 
order that estimates may be taken out so as to eliminate it. 
A merchant will, of course, always cut his sheets in such a 
way as to avoid waste so far as possible. If for any reason 
he cannot do this, he must cover himself financially against 
waste so produced. Similarly, certain portions of a manu- 
facturer’s sheet may contain a certain number of defects, and 
if the architect insists upon the glass being free from these 
defects, the merchant’s price must necessarily be higher than 
before, in order once again to cover himseif against waste by 
cutting out the defects. ; 
Large sizes of panes naturally increase the probability ol 
finding a fault in each one of them; }-inch thick rolled glass 
should be fairly free from defects, and can reasonably be 
condemned if too many are visible. Thicker substances are more 
liable to contain faults, and consequently when 3/16-inch and 
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Fig. 45.—SOME STANDARD CvuRVEs IN Bent Giass. (By permission of T. and W. Ide, Ltd. 


}-inch rolled glasses are used for decorative purposes, this fact 
should be borne in mind, and, if necessary, a special price 
allowed. 

Economy of Expenditure. Glass has taken the normal 
course of development as a decorative medium; that is to 
say that for decorative purposes it has hitherto normally 
been the practice to use expensive material (i.e., polished 
plate) in all expensive work. 

Actually some of the cheaper materials produce far more 
decorative effects, properly used, than expensive ones. Par- 
ticularly good instances of this are in Mr. Raymond McGrath’s 
work in the Embassy Club, photographs of which appear here. 
In these cases Mr McGrath has found the value of rough 
roofing glass, brilliant-cut and silvered; the inherent greenness 
of the metal produces very beautiful effects indeed, while the 
brilliant cutting has the additional advantage of contrasting 
more definitely with the rough normal surface of the glass than 
itcould do with the already bright surface of polished plate. 


Mr. McGrath has also been very successful with the use of 


tough glass at Broadcasting House, where he has used plain 
tolled plate, silvered and brilliant-cut; in addition its slightly 


ribbed surface has been ground and polished away over certain 
areas, thus producing an additional quality in a purely 
standard, and essentially cheap, material. It is incidentally 





Fig, 46.—CiGaretTE Box Composep oF BEVELLED BLU! 
PoLIsHED PLATE GLAss SILVERED 
Craftsmen: The London Sand Blast Decorative Glass Works, Ltd. 
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interesting to note the change of outlook which causes a 
skilled designer (who, only a few years ago, used black polished 
opal in a sheet 13 feet by 6 feet 6 inches) to come round today 
to the technique of building up an area with rough glass, which, 
even taken as a single sheet, would have been quite reasonably 
cheap. One reason for this lies in the fact that the glass was to 
be brilliant cut, and Mr. McGrath wisely divided it into sec- 
tions for ease of manipulation by the craftsman on his wheel. 
Nomenclature. It is true to say that every glass made has 
its own particular name, and architects are often disap- 
pointed in what is supplied, owing to the fact that this 
name has not been used by them in their specifications. 
‘**Muranese,”’ for instance is a particular pattern of rolled 
glass, which was the first ever to be made. Since 
the introduction of ** Muranese,’ many vears ag 
hundreds of different designs have been produced, but 
many people consider that all obscure rolled glasses come 
under the generic term, **Muranese.”’ Architects some- 
times, in ignorance, specify, “‘some sort of *Muranese,’”’ 


i. 


and (this glass being made in three sizes) one or other of 
them is supplied—to the probable annoyance of the 
architect, when he sees the result! Other names of glasses 
which are considered to be generic terms are: Flemish, 
Arctic, Cathedral and * Frosted’’. The first two of these 
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have a very definite character of their own, while | ere are 
abouteight different types of cathedral glass, none sf which 
has any pattern, but all of them having varying 


‘xtures, 
he two manufacturers of this country supply sa niples of 
their productionstoall architects, and it is absolut«lyessen. 
tial that the glass which is required should be «pecified 


by the name given on the sample, just as | 
brick samples are so specified. 


nt and 


Conclusion. Illustrations of glass decoration cannot 
give any true idea of effect. ‘The only way to learn about 
these effects is to study the glass either in finished work 
in the works of the manufacturers. In most cases where 
personal expert knowledge is not available it is desirable 
to invite the advice of a technician before actually 
completing the design,as in a great number of cases 
economies can be effected, sometimes at the same time 
enhancing the decorative or efficiency value. 

The varieties of glass manufactured both in this 
country and abroad is vast—no single merchant, 
probably, stocks all types. It is consequently desirable to 
visit the warehouses and showrooms of merchants and 
manufacturers in order to get some inkling of the oppor- 
tunities available. 





The Author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the various manufacturers, merchants and other firms con- 
nected with the glass trade for the trouble which they 
have taken in supplying him with information and_ photo- 
graphs. 

He also wishes to apologise for the incompleteness of the 





information given in this article, which he hopes will be con- 
sidered only as a bare foundation, serving, perhaps, to indicate 
to potential users of glass the sort of care which should be 
taken, and the necessity of consulting experts on matters which 
hitherto have not been considered worthy of attention even if 
they were known to exist. 


The glass is t-in. thick, and the 
depth of the sandblasting is ovet 
three-eighths of an inch in parts 
A quality is given to the design by 
contrast of coarse sandblasting 
with — satin - finished _aciding. 
Designer: Raymond McGrath 
Craftsmen: Eaton, Parr ane 
Gibson, Ltd. 


>.—An EXAMPLE OF GRAVE DESIGN ON POLISHED PLATE GLAss 
$7 
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A National Policy for Public Housing 


A CONFERENCE HELD AT THE 


SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., P.C., 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, 31 January, a con- 
ference, Which had been convened by Sir Raymond Un- 
win, was held at the R.I.B.A. to consider a proposal to 
establish a National public utility housing board. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was in the chair, and he was sup- 
ported on the platform by the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter and 
Sir Raymond Unwin. 

As a preliminary to the full conference, private con- 
ferences had previously been held at the R.1.B.A. in 
which the outlines of the policy were drawn up. The 
main suggestion being that housing should be taken out 
f politics and recognised as a national and continuing 
service to avoid the injurious effects of housing being 
subject to constantly changing governments and policies. 

Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, in his opening speech, 
said that it was the earnest desire of the conference 
to co-operate with the Government and local authori- 
ties and to present its case as a friendly offer of 
help in a problem large enough to allow room for all 
efforts. 

He viewed with some anxiety the extent to which local 


authorities were becoming owners and managers of 


house property; it was not, he said, a healthy condition 
of local government when vast numbers of people were 
living in houses controlled in every detail by local 
authorities, nor, he added, were the authorities compe- 
tent to manage small house property with efficiency. 

Emphasising the importance of good management, 
he showed the danger of relying to-day on private 
initiative having only narrow resources, and upon the 
speculating sharks who invested in slum property only 
to be able to squeeze the last penny of profit from it 
without regard to its condition. Expressing a personal 
opinion, he said that he approved of the dropping of the 
subsidy, but would like to see the Government establish 
a central society or board to survey and co-ordinate the 
efforts of the whole country such as was suggested by the 
resolution to be put before the conference. 

Sir RaymMonp Unwin, having read a letter from 
the Minister of Health in which the Minister expressed 
the hope that suggestions might be made to assist the 
housing authorities of the country, referred to the con- 
siderations which had led to the conference being called. 
He showed that the increase in the number of families 
had necessitated a far greater number of houses per 1,000 
of the population than ever before, so that we had been 


R.1B.A, ON 


TUESDAY, 31 JANUARY 


M.P., IN THE CHAIR 


unable to keep pace with the demand. The reduction of 
the rate of interest and the fall in the cost of building had, 
however, seemed to the Government to justify the 
removal of the subsidy. Sir Raymond then referred to 
the economic factors which made the building of each 
£350 house an economy of about £70 to the unemploy- 
ment fund. 

The time had come, he said, when we should consider 
the creation of a public utility organisation, which would 
only be required to find a reasonable rate of interest 
on borrowed money and which could direct its whole 
energies to the solution of the housing problem, not by 
superseding local authorities, but by co-operating with 
them. It was desirable, he said, that there should be a 
body endowed with sufficient power to build, manage and 
hold houses and to buy and recondition them and to make 
a concerted attack on the whole problem. Sir Raymond 
finally moved the resolution: *“That this conference, hav- 
ing heard the statements relative to the changes in the 
conditions governing the supply of dwellings for the 
lower-paid workers, considers that the proposal to set up 
a National Public Utility Housing Board should be fully 
explored, in conjunction with the authorities and in- 
terests concerned, and that the assistance of the Minister 
of Health should be invited.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir JoHN MAnn, who 
emphasised particularly the importance of recondition- 
ing as a means of providing a “second-hand house,” vet 
one in a good condition for the poorest type of worker. 

The Marguess oF SALISBURY supported the reso- 
lution, saying that he thought we should be humble 
and reflect how hard Parliament had been trying ever 
since the war to solve this very problem. He emphasised 
the need for reconditioning and supported previous 
speakers in their insistence on the importance of manage- 
ment, especially on Octavia Hill lines. 

Col. WALEY CouHEN spoke on the value of a housing 
board to local authorities, who, he said, had wasted 
money in the past for lack of a suitable advisory body. 
He also suggested that many a public authority in the 
country had housing schemes either bankrupt or in 
danger of bankruptcy through high rates of interest. 

Sir SeyMouR WILLIAMs stated that 8s. was the mini- 
mum rent that could be asked for a £350 house without 
subsidy; until we produced houses at less than an 
8s. rent we had not begun to provide for the poorest class 
of tenant. 
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Capt. R. L. Ress spoke of the need for a careful con- 
sideration of finance, saying that it was of vital import- 
ance that the scheme should have sufficient Government 
support to secure a State guarantee for its finance. 

Before the resolution was put to the conference Sir 
RaymMonpD Unwin enlarged on certain points and said 
that there was a reasonable hope that house building 
could now be financially safe if based on a reasonable 
rate of interest. 

The motion was carried unanimous] 

Lord BALFouR CF BURLEIGH then moved a second 
resolution that ‘“The Conference urges His Majesty’s 
Government to take what steps they can to maintain 
an adequate provision of dwellings for thi lower-paid 
workers by encouraging local authorities in appropriate 
cases to carry on with the building of dwellings 
without subsidy, and, where the circumstances require, 
by developing 
Housing Act on a large scale 
the overcrowded families in those areas.” 
drew attention to the fact that 


few houses of the cheapest type, 


under the 1Q30 
and dealing rapidly with 


Lord Balfour 


improvement areas 


there were many too 
which was why the 
Minister was keeping control of the rents of “*C”’ type 
houses until 1938. No purely commercial concern could 
provide houses at low enough rents in places where site 
values were high. He feared that the removal of the 


{ 
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subsidy would prevent the extension of the po 
rental dwellings. 

Sir EpGaR BonHAM-CarRTER, seconding, said that the 
object of the resolution was to encourage local a 
to keep up their building for the lowest-pai: 
under the Wheatley Act, and that they would 
to develop improvement areas. 

Mr. JoHN WaTsON strongly emphasised the possibility 
of reconditioning in London now as an economi pro- 
position, and he quoted his experience of reconditioning 
in Camberwell, where their work mainly resulted jn 
benefit to **B” class tenants. He suggested that if, as he 
claimed was possible, a reasonable measure of profit 
could be made on **B” class housing, some protit could 
be turned over to assist “"C”’ class housing. 

lhe second resolution was put to the conference and 
carried with two dissentients. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Sir Austen Chamberlain which was carried with 
acclamation, quoted figures given by Sir Raymond 
Unwin, and treated the conference to some financial 
ingenuities, showing that an expenditure of £30,000,000 
on housing would probably increase the national income 
by £60,000,000 on account of its effect on many trades, 


of low. 


he 1 ities 
VO! kers 


ntinue 


, 15,000,000 in unemployment relief, 
and increase income from taxes by £,12,000,000. 


save the country £15 





The following were among those who int ited their intention of 





being present: 

Mr. Thomas Adams [F.]; Lady Hastings Anderson: Mr. L. P. 
Appleton, Secretary and Manager, Bournville Village Trust 

Miss N. Backwell, Secretary, The Under Forty Club; Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh; Colonel H. J. Barton; Mr. and Mrs. P. J. S. Bevan; 
Mr. Hugo R. Bird [F.]; Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter; Colonel C. H. 
Bressey, C.B., C.B.E.; Mr. Frank Briant, J.P., M.P 

Miss E. L. Calkin, Hon. Sec., Southwark Housi1 \ssociation; 
The Marquess of Carisbrooke; Mr. Hubert Carr-Gomm: Mrs. Case, 
Shoreditch Housing Association, Ltd.; Lt.-Gen. Sir H. F. Cooke, 
Westminster Housing Association; Mr. Ben Cope: Mr. H. G. Corner, 
Secretary, Institute of Public Administration; Mr. Kenneth M. B 
Cross [F.]; Mr. Arthur Crow [F.]; Mr. Norman (¢ ey [F.]: Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., P.C. 

Mrs. Hubert Davies. Hon. Sec., St. Marylebone H ng Associa- 
tion, Ltd.; Lady Bertha Dawkins; Mrs. Guy Dawber: Mr. Louis de 
Soissons, O.B.E.: Lt.-Col. J. E. Dixon-Sp 


Dower; Sir George Duckworth. 


Mr. A. ‘Trystan Edwards [A.]; Mr. C. Ernest I F.|; Captain 
Elliott, Church Army Housing Station. 

Brig.-General F. Festing, Gloster Aircraft Co., I Miss A. S 
Franklin, Willesden Housing Society; Mr. Per 1 M. Fraser [F.] 


Sir Francis E. Fremantle, O.B.E., M.P 


Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Gaunt: Miss A. K. Ger St. Pancras 
Housing Improvement Society, Ltd.: Lady Helen Graham liss 
Hilary Gray. Isle of Dogs Housing Society, Ltd.; Dr. L. T. M. Gray: 
Mr. B. R. Gribbon | F.]. 

Mr. E. Stanlev Hall, M.A. [F.]: Miss Hansell, B rsea Housing 
Association; Miss L. M. Hardy, Assistant Secretary, Courts, Ltd.;: 

ld Healing; 


Mr. R. Hardy-Svms | Z.]: Sir William Hart: Mr. O 
Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins, O.B.E. [F.]; The Hon. 1] 


Mr. J. M. Keynes; Major A. H. Killick, 


Chartered Surveyors’ 


Institution; Mr. Pati Kingsl \ssistant 





Secretary, the Duchy of Cornwall Office; Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher 
[F.]. 
Mrs. H. V. Lanchester; Mr. H. C. Lander [F.]; Mr. J. H. Lidiard, 
Church Army Housing, Ltd.: The Countess of Limerick; Mr. Ken- 
neth Lindsay; Mr. Richard B. Ling [F.]; Mr. C. M. Lloyd, London 
School of Economics; Sir Ewan Logan. 

Miss Maclean, Battersea Housing Association, Ltd.; Sir John 
Mann; Mr. John G. Martin, Secretary, National Housing and Town 
Planning Council; Lady Maurice; Miss M. E. Merrvlees, Secretary, 
Westminster Housing Association; Miss Morant, Westminster 
Housing Association; Miss Emily Murray, Secretary, Westminste! 
Housing Trust. 

Lady Nathan: Miss Edith Neville, Hon. Secretary, St. Pancras 
Council of Social Service: Colonel S. F. Newcombe; Mr. Reginald 
Nicholson, M.B.E.; Sir Thomas Nicholson. 

Mr. Barry Parker [F.]: Mr. F. W. B. Poste, Wimbledon Public 
Utility Society, Ltd. 

Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F.]; Major F. W. Rees [Z.]; Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson, Willesden Housing Society, Ltd.; Mr. Dan Rider, Hon. 
Secretary, War Rents League: Mrs. Carew Robinson, Hon. Secretary 
Stepney Housing Trust, Ltd.: Lady Roney; Mr. Maurice E. Rown- 
tree; Mrs. Walter Runciman: Mr. A. L. N. Russell [F.]. 

Lord Salisbury; Mrs. Alexander Scott: Mr. A. Allan H. Scott [F. 
Sir Leslie Scott: Mr. Stanley G. Shaw, Chairman, North Group, 5t. 
Pancras Housing Improvement Society, Ltd.; Sir Ernest Simon 
Mr. A. G. Shoosmith [.1.]; Viscountess Snowden; Sir Josiah Stamp; 
Lady Stuart: Mr. John Swarbrick [F.]; 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell [V.P.]; Mr. Francis R. Taylor [F.]; Mr. R 
Minton Taylor; Mr. A. H. Telling, General Secretary, National 
\ssociation of Operative Plasterers; Mr. W. Harding ‘Thompson, 
M.C. [F.]: Lady Tomlin: Mr. B. S. Townroe. 

Miss Upcott, Association of Women House Property Managers. 

Mrs. FE. A. Walker, Industrial Welfare Society; Lady Walston 
Mr. John Watson: Mr. A. E. Western, Chairman, Paddington 
Houses Association, Ltd.; Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]. 
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OF PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Monpay, 6 FEBRUARY TO SATURDAY, 25 FEBRUARY 


The Exhibition of Photographs of Persian Architecture col- 

ted by Dr. Upham Pope was opened on Monday, 6 February, 
the R.I.B.A. by His Excellency the American Ambassador, 
he Hon. Andrew Meilon. Sir Banister Fletcher [F.], F.S.A., 
wok the chair in the place of Sir Raymond Unwin, who was 
navoidably prevented. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, introducing Mr. Mellon and Dr. 
Upham Pope, referred to the work done in the past for the 
ppreciation of Persian art and architecture by Dr. Upham 
Pope, who was largely responsible for the organisation of the 
Persian Exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1931. 

Dr. ARTHUR UPHAM Pope, who opened his speech by apolo- 
vising for the absence of some 400 of the most interesting of the 
photographs, which had been delayed, said that the purpose of 
the Exhibition was twofold. It aimed at demonstrating to the 
public not only the tremendous historical importance of Persian 
architecture but also its superb architectural qualities. With 
regard to the first point Dr. Pope spoke of the many elements of 
Persian architecture—the pointed arch, the flying buttress, and 
the dome—which afterwards appeared in Gothic architecture, 
and he claimed indisputably for Persian architecture the origins 
of Western Gothic architecture, basing this claim both on 
documentary and visual evidence. Speaking of the merits of 
Persian architecture, with its outstanding qualities of honesty, 
directness and virility, Dr. Pope described very vividly the 
intricacy of construction and the amazing beauty of colour 
which characterises the decoration and the tile patterns of this 
architecture. 

The Hon. ANDREW MELLON, in declaring the Exhibition 
open, spoke of the unusual importance of such an exhibition as 
asupplement to the Persian Art Exhibition. He said that it 
was fitting that it should be held under the auspices 
f the R.I.B.A. because it enabled the public to realise 
something of the beauty of Persian architecture, to study in 
letail its characteristic features of ornamentation and con- 
struction, and to deduce its probable influence on the Gothic 
architecture of Western Europe. In particular the photographs 
of the interiors of the mosques gave a unique opportunity for 
study. Mr. Mellon said that it was particularly fortunate that 
such a collection should have been made by so distinguished a 
scholar and authority on Persian art as Dr. Pope, and he spoke 

of the courage and hard work that lay behind the production of 
this unusual and interesting exhibition. 

Mr. Joun DE La VaA.etre, the Vice-Chairman of the India 
Society, spoke, on behalf of the Council and members of his 
Society, about the brilliant work done by Dr. Pope on Persian 
art and architecture, and he emphasised the importance of 
Dr. Pope's demonstration of the extent to which the arts of the 
various parts of Asia are interconnected and inseparable. He 
concluded by thanking the Institute for inviting members of his 
Society to be present and to form part of that triangular com- 
bination of British, American and Indian interest in an art that 
came out of Asia. 

Sir Banister FLETCHER, thanking Mr. Mellon and Dr. 
Upham Pope, spoke of the importance to the history of archi- 
tecture of Dr. Pope’s research and expressed the hope that some 
lime in the future both his writings and his photographs would 
be published for the benefit of the public. The Exhibition itself 
Consists of 150 photographs (later to be supplemented by an 
additional 400) taken by Dr. Upham Pope himself. The period 





covered is roughly from the eighth to the seventeenth century, 
most of the examples being from the twelfth century. 

The first thing that strikes one in these photographs is the 
magnificence of the brickwork, both from a decorative and a 
constructional point of view, as in the vaulting of the Masjid-i- 
Jami. But although it is the beauty and intricacy of the decora- 
tive designs that first impress the onlooker, in his speech 
Dr. Pope indignantly refuted the idea that the architecture of 
Persia was an affair of “pretty little tea-cups, a collection of 
brightly painted hoardings without any outstanding features,” 
and this denial is supported by the evidence of his photographs. 
The buildings themselves, particularly the fourteenth century 
tombs and minarets, have a kind of monumental grandeur, and 
rely for effect upon their own massiveness and form as much 
as on details of decoration. The beauty of the ornamentation, 
as Dr. Pope himself emphasised, does not impair the integrity 
of the whole building. 

This last point is one on which one might gain a false impres- 
sion in an exhibition like this, because photographs, however 
beautiful and detailed, have certain obvious limitations, and 
the camera can never reproduce more than a part of the 
beauty and interest of a building. It is difficult wholly to 
appreciate and understand buildings divorced from their sur- 
roundings; we can get no idea of the texture and colour of the 
materials used, the glowing brilliance of the tiles, or the colour 
and atmosphere of the surroundings. Realisation of such 
inevitable limitations makes the extraordinary beauty and 
effectiveness of these photographs even more impressive, and 
this is an exhibition which, for historical reasons alone, should 
be seen by everybody interested in architecture. 

Amongst those present were the following:— 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A.; Canon S. A. Alexander; 
C.V.O., M.A. (Hon.A.R.I.B.A.) : Sir Charles Allom, F.R.S.A.; 
Sir Herbert Baker, K.C.I.E., R.A. ; Mr. E. C. Bewlay; Mr. Percival 
C. Blow; Mrs. Percival C. Blow: Mr. A. Bolton; Mr. Walter Brand, 
Mr. Martin A. Buckmaster, A.R.C.A. (Hon.A.R.1.B.A.); Mr. Cyril 
Carter: Mrs. Wyndham Chaplin: The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, K.T., P.C., LL.D., F.S.A. (Hon.F.R.I.B.A.); Mr. 
C. S. Cockerell; Katherine, Countess of Cromer; Mr. A. Crow: 
Mr. R. W. Dana, O.B.E., Secretary of the Institution of Naval 
Architects; Mrs. R. W. Dana; Mrs. Rhys Davids; Mr. Hugh Davies 

Hon.A.R.1I.B.A.); Mr. John Dower, M.A.; H.H.The Princess Sophia 
Duleepsingh; Sir Lionel Earle, K.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G. (Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A.); Mr. E. Duveen: Mr. Edward Duveen; Mr. Percival M. 
Fraser; Mrs. R. W. Frazer: Mr. J. Hutton Freeman; Mrs. J. Hutton 
Freeman; Mrs. A. Gibson, Mr. W. R. Gilbert; Mr. I. Hare; Sir Cecil 
Harcourt-Smith; Lady Harcourt-Smith: Miss M. Hodge; Mr. J. 
Herbert Jones, President of the South Wales Institute of Architects: 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, President of the Architectural Association; 
Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, President of the Aberdeen Society ot 
Architects; Mr. J. Cole Marshall ; Prof. V. Minorsky; Prof. J. C. 
Maxwell-Garnett; The Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, H.M. First 
Commissioner of Works: Mr. W. T. Plume (Hon.A.R.I.B.A.); Mr. 
F. A. Richter; Mr. J. W. Dudley Robinson, M.Sc., Ph.D., Secretary 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute; Lady Ross; The Rev. E. St. G. 
Schomberg, Mayor of the City of Westminster; Mrs. E. St. G. 
Schomberg; Miss Daisy Solomon; Sir Oswald Stoll; Lady Stoll; 
Mr. H. G. Strauss; Sir Percy Sykes; Lady Sykes; Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell (Vice-President R.I.B.A.): Mr. F. R. Taylor; Mr. R. Terrell; 
Mr. Geoffrey Thomas; Sir John Thompson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.; 
Mr. B. S. Townroe, M.A.; Mrs. B.S. Townroe; Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I.; Mr. John de La Valette, Vice-Chairman of 
the India Society; Mrs. John de La Valette; Lady Walston; Lady 
Weaver; Mr. Geoffrey Webb; Lady Witt; and Mr. W. L. Wood. 
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Reviews 


TOWN AND 


1 REVIEW Bl PROFESSOR 


In every organised system of human endeavour there 
comes a time when the system is apt to part company 
with the things systematised. We have hada quarter ofa 
century of Statutory Town Planning and so highly com- 
plex has become the method of its adn tration that 
there is undoubted danger in the whol le country 
being staked out, ticketed. and labelled 1 wav that 
completely ignores both the best traits i individual 
expression and at the same time the more subtle effects of 


nature. 
Mr. Sharp feels all this and he says: “So there was 
passed in 190q, to the expectant f tl 


t 1O* ) f 

social reform, the First English Town Planning Act. 
That Act might have revived Civic Design. But it did 
not. It consigned it finally to oblivion: and, instead, it 
consolidated the idea of the ‘garden city,’ of the garden- 
back-front-and-side.”” 

The book is a challenge to the v irdet It\ prin¢ iple, 
and would have us remember that there is one kind of 


beauty for the town and another for the country. He says : 
“The town is town: the country is country: black and 


white: male and female. Only in the preservation of 


these distinctions is there any salvation: only through the 
preservation of the town as town can the countryside 
be saved; and only through the limitation of rurality to 
the country can the town be preserved.” 

Following his general criticism of modern town 
development there is a chapter on ‘“‘the Natural Land- 
scape”’ where it is shown that the art of Kent, Capability 


Brown, and others less skilled was in realit n essay in 
rural adornment in “landscape planting, nd he shows 
us that the attitude of these artists towards natural 
scenery, “mountain, fell and fen,’ was quite the reverse 
of the romanticists who came later, thus. says: “About 
this time, too, or even before it (1869), the artistic im- 


pulse to rural adornment failed. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the English scene had probably 
reached its highest perfection. The great eighteenth cen- 


tury plantings had attained maturity. The countryside 
was an infinitely varied succession of ( ide Lorraine 
scenes which the Georgians had aimed { making it, 
with still sufficient mountain and moorland remaining 
untouched to foil and contrast with the man-directed 
pictorial perfection.” 

This little dissertation on the English | ndscape serves 
as an introduction to his remarks on the preservation of 
beauty spots. He questions the taste of those magistrates 

* Town and Cour tryside: Some Aspects of l R | Develop- 
ment. By Thomas Sharp. Oxtord I rsity P S Lond 


Humphrey Milford. 


pioneers ol 





COUNTRYSIDE* 


S. D. ADSHEAD, F.RLB.A, 


who allowed advertisements of a limited size along th 
Bath Road at Colnbrook as it was not a beauty spot. H 
deplores the modern attitude towards scenery and says 
“Only the wild, the spectacular, the pict resque j 
scenery nowadays. The homely levels of rural Middles 
are not scenery at all: they are merely flat country,” 

His reference to Dr. Johnson’s appreciation of th 
English park lands, villages and farms compared wit 
Ruskin’s **Mountains are the beginning and end of al 
natural scenery,’ is interesting; but, as he says, both views 
are unbalanced. 

From the English landscape he proceeds to review it 
buildings. He pleads for the preservation of our ancient 
cottages, farms, forges, mills, mansions, bridges, churches, 
castles, barrows—the visible evidences of our past—and 
does not agree with Mr. H. G. Wells, who prophesies fo: 
Great Britain south of the Highlands of Scotland on 
huge urban region. Mr. Wells considered this both in- 
evitable and desirable; Mr. Sharp considers it neither, 
and only inevitable, if desirable. He says: “Is it desir- 
able? that is the supreme question for consideration: al 
questions of details in planning are insignificant besid 
rar 

He deplores the modern “Ribbon Development,” but 
says: “It is obvious that the general village pattern is 
something in the nature of a ribbon,” and he cites West 
Wycombe and Milton Abbas. He seeks to explain that 
the modern ribbon differs from the old ribbon in th 
detachment of its buildings. The buildings at Milto 
Abbas are not close up nor do they vary. Mr. Sharp 1 
illogical and does not see that the real difference and 
much of the failure in modern ribbon development lies 
in the buildings themselves and not in the system. I! 
Ireland villages are classified into one street and tw 
street villages; they are stages in a route or the crossing 
of two routes, but the buildings will always develop along 
these routes. Occasionally old roads bypass old villages. 
as at Meonstoke, but this is the exception to the rule. lt 
is extremely desirable, if not essential, that moder 
development takes place in a grouped arrangement 0! 
buildings off main roads, but nothing will prevent 
continuity of buildings along main roads leading out | 
towns. What we want is the parkway, the ample set 
back, the green border, the grouped trees. 

his is not ribbon development, as illustrated in Mi 
Sharp’s book, where, in open country, some thirty 0 
forty similarly designed semi-detached houses look like ‘ 
badly stitched-up tear in a garment, or a scar on 4! 
otherwise beautiful face. 

Che book is worth while, even if it did no more than 
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fine itsclf to a description of some typically beauti- 


ily plan ‘d villages of which it gives many examples. 
With the spread of town in country we get other 
hings than petrol pumps. Mr. Sharp shows us how 


tidy and how littered is the roadside where poultry 
rms ap} ar. 

He is very sound on road widths, road planning and 
ad planting, and suggests that the English landscape 
| irregular border. His reference to road cros- 


quires a 
ings is a littke out of date, the roundabout as used in 
jodern practice is the best and safest method to adopt 
re main road meets any other road of importance; 


eonly secms to advocate the splayed corner. He rightly 

iects to curbs in the country except in special cases. 

He abjures the destruction of what he describes as 
common amenities’ and refers to the destructive 
sencies of smoke, noise, advertisements, and litter, and 
ppeals for order. 

The second part of the book refers to the town, and he 
levotes many pages to a criticism of the garden city 
rinciple. Howard is described as a social reformer with 
o interest in towns. He describes open development as 
ie result of flabby reasoning, and says: “Open develop- 
nent is achieved in practice by insistence on large home 
zardens and the limitation of buildings to a maximum 


THE Vis 
Many of those who listened to Mr. Barton’s talks on 
Modern Art which he gave on the wireless about a year 
go hoped that he would one day be able to put his 
igorous and stimulating exposition into book form—and 
the book which he has now given us in no way falls short 
four expectations. 
[he professional critic or the practising artist turned 
riuc is generally inclined to narrow the 
‘Art’ to his own particular province, or, if he tries to 
iden the scope of the term, only succeeds in producing 
lorest of generalisations and philosophic terms which 
nean little to the layman. All this Mr. Barton avoids 
ry successfully and even lives up to the generalisation 
this admirably chosen title. Artistic expression is an 
\pression of the purpose of life, and in as far as the ordi- 


ary people divorce it from the essential business of 


ing, either surrounding it with a halo or relegating it to 


bscurity, they are weakening the whole structure of 


ir lives. ‘This failure to recognise the “purpose” of art 
‘due in large part to the professorial art historians, who 
ive always been so concerned to date and classify, that 
ippreciation or, to use Mr. Barton’s more vigorous 
vord, admiration has been left in the cold. 

Readers of this JOURNAL may remember a footnote 
vhich Mr. Hope Bagenal added to his essay on Sculpture 
Galleries last year in reference to the Mourning Woman 


* Purpose 


nd Admiration: A Lay Study of the Visual Arts. 
Darton. ) 


London: Christophers. 1932. 10s. 6d. 


By J. E. 


meaning of 
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density of twelve houses per acre, by insistence on the 
detachment, semi-detachment, or at most demi-semi- 
detachment of the buildings, and by insistence that the 
buildings be set well back from the street behind deep 
building lines. All these ingredients mixed in a proper 
proportion, and highly-seasoned by a lavish addition of 
grass, trees, and flowers, are to make that delectable, 
stimulating and health-giving mixture, “the garden city.” 

His chapters on urbanity or rusticity, town growth, 
urban roads and transport, and urban open spaces, are 
full of suggestion, but obviously he is less interested in the 
building of towns than he is in the preservation of the 
country. His theories are sound but he can hardly be 
said to have successfully grappled with the great problem 
of urban expansion as it confronts us in London or in 
any of our big provincial towns. 

The book is a refreshing antidote to a perhaps too 
sumptuous feast on garden city literature. Mr. Sharp 
writes with the fervour of Ruskin, often with his exagger- 
ation of language, and sometimes with his mistakes; but 
he shows a real appreciation for the beauty of the country 
and the orderliness of the town. 

He smashes convention and goes right to the core. Alto- 
gether this book should prove a valuable addition to our 
town planning literature. 


ARTS* 


statue in the British Museum: “ In the opinion of many,” 
he said, “‘she was the most beautiful single object in the 
Museum; after the war she was removed to a less hon- 
ourable place and called ‘The Head does not Belong.’ 
Now she is banished where she can scarcely be seen and 
called nothing in particular.” ‘ Yet,’ Mr. Bagenal 
added, ** artistically she remains exactly what she was. 
She is still beautiful and seems to follow behind our 
hopes—as indeed she was designed to do—but humbly 
now and ata distance.” That is the Museum, the art 
historian’s, attitude toa thing of beauty and one for which 
Mr.Barton holds little brief; such an attitude, though 
necessary for the specialist historians, who must do their 
dating and classifying, is disastrous when, as in the pre- 
sent age, it becomes the point of view of the majority of 
so-called * art lovers.” 

The main theme of Purpose and Admiration can best 
be expressed in Mr. Barton’s own words, that “‘art is the 
quality found in all good work and that it is a form of 
living and not a form of being’’(or as Mr. Bagenal puts it 
in the essay quoted above, “‘art is coterminous with 
life’). ‘The first of these phrases might seem to open up 
simply another repetition of the well-worn theory of good 
craftsmanship as the be-all and end-all of art were it not 
for the qualification expressed in the second statement, 
which really gives the key to all Mr. Barton’s most con- 
structive ideas. In the great periods of art history those 
creations of man which we generically term “‘works of 
art’’ have been closely related to the genuine life of the 
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people, and have never been the superimpositions of an 
artistic clan having few points of contact with national, 
civicand religious life. It is now our habit to relegate our 
artists either to a niche or a garret, unless we go one 
better and put the artist ina niche and a garret at the 
same time. It was never until the nineteenth century 
that this divorce of art from life became a serious men- 
ace; and only now are we escaping painfully and slowly 
from the heritage of a materialistic outlook which at its 
worst falsely divided the objects and machines of daily 
life into those admitting ‘‘artistic treatment’? and those 
in which art played no part, with, in the background, Art 
with a large “A,” the universal narcotic as used by the 
Best people and translated for the generality in the glu- 
cose terms of the illustrated Christmas supplements. This 
attitude excited a reaction which has proved almost as 
dangerous—the vigorous denial by the artists of any part 
in the machine age ina “‘give to me the life I love, let the 
lave go by me,” spirit. We are slowly working ourselves 
free from the misconceptions of our ancestors and the 
reactions they excited, although we seem some way yet 
from the “‘contagious fraternity’? of which Mr. Barton 
speaks, which must possess the spirit of man if civilisation 
is to regain the creative unity of vision which alone can 
give a new meaning to life and therewith to artistic 
expression. 

Mr. Barton’s purpose is to make the ordinary man 
realise how enormous is the possible contribution of art to 
his own life. Architecture, luckily for it, has never suf- 
fered the complete divorce from the affairs of every- 
day life and the spirit of the age that has injured almost 
all other arts, though perhaps, unless architects are very 
much on the alert to meet their time will 
come. There are all too many architects who casually 
dismiss certain types of work or materials as “* 


new ideas, 
engineer- 
ing ’’ instead of being willing to make their contribution 
to elevate engineering to architecture. 

Mr. Barton’s argument is primarily sociological rather 
than esthetic, though one virtue of his book is that 
he makes the two very closely related. he i 
that in which art finds a natural home, the bad age that 
in which the artists are driven into rebellion. All the 
greatest Victorian artists were in some measure rebels, 
and Mr. Barton gives an imposing list—Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Morris, Matthew Arnold, Pater, The Brontés, Dickens, 
George Eliot, and we can add of our own profession 
Pugin and Philip Webb and many others who were not, 
and are not now, prepared to rest complacent to let 
materialism or its fruits get their own way 

Whence is to come the stimulus that will succeed in 
giving this unity to life, to make Art play again its full 
share in all human activity? We are unlikely to get it 
from religions as ordinarily conceived, as was the case in 
Greece and in the Middle Ages, nor from Imperial glory 
as in Rome, nor from a cultural idea working down- 
wards from scholars to the people as in the Renaissance. 
Yet we may perhaps hope that somewhere in life there is 
latent a germ of an impelling idea. It will probably be a 
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ov “Id 

social idea—it may at its outset appear hun.drum, |, 
may, for all we know, lie with architects r.ther tha, 
preachers or politicians to give the initial mov: ment: thy 


idea of the Renaissance found its earliest see 


spring | 
life in the minds of painters and poets, and for | 


s there are 


jobs waiting to be done which are, maybe, secoiid to none 
in importance, but if anything is to come ot an idea }; 
must be vigorously alive. D. H. Lawrenc: expressed 


the same thought with the subdued violence « 
dened rebel: “* Man must have some idea of him. 
self. He must live hard, hard, hard up to this idea of hip. 
self. But the idea is perishable. Say what you like, ever, 
idea is perishable: even the idea of God or Love o 
Humanity or Liberty—even the greatest idea has js 
day and perishes. . Once the idea becomes explicit, it 
is dead. Yet we must have ideas. 

“When a man follows the true inspiration of a ney 
living idea he is then like the willing man whom the 
fates lead onwards: like St. Paul or Pope Hildebrand o: 
Martin Luther or Cromwell or Abraham Lincoln... .” 

We have spent all our time harping on one, maybe 
the most essential, part of Mr. Barton’s book and cannot 
say more now than to recommend everyone to get it, 
read it and give it to their friends. His theme of the rela- 
tion of Art to life runs through every page and gives a 
coherence to his consideration of the historical periods 
of art, which occupies the greater part of the middle 
of the book, and his detailed and stimulating criticism o! 
modern art which follows. His purpose remains consis- 
tent, not to criticise form, as it were, externally, but to 
analyse content and to provide a clue to the meaning of 
art as a social force. ‘To end, we can quote his last words: 
**History proves that the religion of beauty, pursued at 
first by the artist and his disciples, can exalt a whole com- 
munity by glorifying its collective ideals, dignifying its 
daily occupations and providing it with a language o! 
social understanding.” 


f a sad- 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


Lorp ELGIN AND THE Marsies. By Courtenay Pollock ( fromtt 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol. XI, ne 
Lond.: Milford, 1932. 75. 

Reviewed by R. P. JONES [F.] 

A few weeks ago one of the leading weekly journals of archi- 
tecture, reporting the bestowal of a peerage on Sir Josep! 
Duveen, stated that “she gave the Elgin Marbles to the nation. 
If this surprising piece of news, since uncorrected, represents 
the general state of knowledge on the subject, it is as well tha 
this generation should be reminded of the facts. 

Mr. Pollock’s paper gives us again the story of one of the mos 
momentous events in the history of art—‘‘the salvage ol 4 
treasure unique, peerless and irreplaceable, whose ultima! 
destruction was the inevitable end awaiting it.’’? The perils « 
war, tempest and piracy through which the marbles passet 
before they reached England would make a thrilling fil 
scenario. At one time the Parthenon sculptures lay “full fathom 
five’ under the sea off Cerigo, and as they were laborious! 
recovered, they had to be buried on the beach under heaps 0! 
seaweed, to conceal them; it was more than two years betore 
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the benevolent interest of Nelson secured their removal, a few 
months befoi e Trafalgar. 

One earlier incident in the story recalls a lost opportunity: 
when Lord | -igin was looking about for a draughtsman, he 

pproached a rising young artist of 24, called Turner, but he 
‘wanted too much” and the idea was dropped. It is tantalising 
«think that but for this obstacle we might now possess a com- 
sjete set of drawings of the Parthenon by Turner! 


GIFT OF BOOKS FROM PROFESSOR FRITZ 
SCHU MACHER 

The Library has recently received from Professor Fritz 
arp e Architectural Director of the City of Hamburg 

nd one of the Honorary Corresponding members of the Insti- 

ute, a very welcome gift of eight of his books. 

 Profe ssor Schumacher is one of those rare and fortunate 
architects who have had opportunities (or perhaps more truly 
ude opportunities) and have had the imagination and the 
ability to make the most of them. His work as designer of the 
post-war schools of Hamburg is a model that every school 
leigner in this country knows and admires. His buildings 
have a scholarly vigour that must, if architecture means any- 
thing at all, serve as a real cultural influence in the lives of the 
hildren and teachers lucky enough to spend their days in 
them. 
The books which the R.I.B.A. has now had added to the 
Library deal more with Professor Schumacher’s work as town- 
planner than architect, though many of his buildings are illus- 
trated in them, and in particular they deal with his work in Ham- 
burg where he occupies a position analogous to that occupied 
in London by Sir Raymond Unwin and by Mr. Thomas 
Adams in New York. 
Two of the books are publications of the Hamburgisch- 
Preussischen Landesplanungsausschusses or town-planning 
Committee, of the Technical Committee of which Professor 
Schumacher is Chairman. Both these consist chiefly of really 
excellent plans and diagrams illustrating social and economic 
statistics and other essential facts. Their clarity is admirable 
and, quite apart from their technical value for the experts, 
should serve as first-class propaganda. English town-planners 
ould learn much by a study of these as examples of the pictorial 
lisplay of facts. The second of these books (Publication 4) has an 
introductory text on the essentials and organisation of the land 
plan which describes the processes of collecting data and the 
manner in which the plan itself is evolved. A third Hamburg 
town-planning volume is a small book written by Professor 
Schumacher to describe for the general public the growth of 
the city’s new residential quarters. In this book is described 
the evolution of the plans of many of Hamburg’s large housing 
schemes. The text, which is illustrated by clear line blocks, is 
iollowed by about seventy very good illustrations of recent work. 
The last Hamburg volume deals with the design of the Volks- 
park, the first chapter being on the evolution of the plan and 
the later ones on the details of the scheme, buildings and 
atural features being well illustrated by models, architectural 
drawings and photographs. 
One of the most valuable of the other books which Profes- 
sor Schumacher has given us is a civic survey of Cologne, cor- 
responding in manner of production to similar English surveys. 
The book starts with an historical résumé, followed by a survey 
of the problem, then by statistics, again admirably presented 
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by diagram and table, and finally by the actual proposals 
which are described and clearly and excellently illustrated by 
plans and models. 

The three remaining books are on a variety of subjects. One 
on modern (pre-war) brickwork, illustrated by many photo- 
graphs and p Ried another on small domestic work, and 
the last a study of the profession of architecture, in which Pro- 
fessor Schumacher considers the position of architecture in the 
social organisation and the qualities necessary for the good 
architect. 

We are most grateful to Professor Schumacher for a gift of 
such interest and value. 

The following are the titles of the books:— 

Wesen und organisation der Landesplanung im Hamburgisch-Preuss- 
ischen landesplanungsgebeit (Hamburgisch-Preussischen Jandesplan- 
ungsausschusses). 

Darstellungen des Soziologischen Kustandes im Hamburgisch- 
Preussischen landesplanungsgebeit (Hamburgisch-Preussischen Land- 
esplanungsausschusses). 

Das Werden einer Wohnstadt: Bilder vom neuen Hamburg. 

Ein Volkspark Dargestellt am Hamburger Stadtbark. 

Kiln. Entwicklungsfragen einer Groszstadt, (W. Arntz, joint 
author). 

Das Wesen Neuzeitlichen Backsteinbaues. 

Die Kleinwohnung: studien zur wohnungsfrage. 

Grundlagen der Baukunst: studien Beruf des Architekten. 


NORWICH CHURCHES 
Tue Ciry Cuurcues oF Norwicu. By Claude 7. W. Messent. 
Norwich: H. W. Hunt. 1932. 2s. 

We are already indebted to Mr. Claude Messent for two small 
manuals of information about Norfolk church and domestic archi- 
tecture, and his new volume on the churches of Norwich well main- 
tains the standard set by the others. No city in all England, barring 
only London, has such wealth of church architecture as Norwich, 
with its thirty-three churches within the one square mile bounded by 
the city walls. Of each church Mr. Messent has given about a page 
of information arranged under headings—‘ Historical,”’ 7.e., archi- 
tectural history, ‘‘ Associations,”’ 7.e., social history, ‘* What to See ”’ 
and Bibliography, followed by a significant note in large black type, 
** This church is kept locked,” or the opposite, and if locked where 
the key may be found. The Archdeacon of Norwich, in a preface, 
commends Mr. Messent and, rightly, for his forethought in providing 
this useful note and re-echoes the often expressed hope that the day 
may not be far off when every church will be open all day. 

The book is really useful and we hope all visitors to Norwich will 
get copies to guide them on their tour of inspection. Mr. Messent 
would have greatly increased the value of his book if he could have 
included a simply drawn map, if only to show the relative disposition 
of the churches to help the tourist to fix his route. The book is 
illustrated by about 20 of Mr. Messent’s own sympathetic sketches. 


WHO'S WHO 
Wuo’s WHo, 1933. London: A. and C. Black. 505. 

**Who’s Who,”’ 1933, departs in no way from the excellence and 
usefulness of previous volumes. It contains some 40,000 biographies 
containing essential information in an accessible form about every 
eminent person in this country, from A.A., a writer of humorous 
stories, to the Rev. Samuel Zwemer, an eminent missionary. Dis- 
tinguished men from other countries are also included. All bio- 
graphic al facts are given concisely and accurate ly, so that no time is 
lost in useless research. For that reason ‘‘Who’s Who” must be of 
such indispensable value to every large office and household that it is 
difficult to imagine what would happen if this carefully compiled 
volume, which we have come to accept simply as a matter of course, 
should one year fail to appear. 
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Obituary 


P. W. BARNETT [A. 

Mr. Percy William Barnett, Principal Assistant at the Build- 
ing Research Station, Watford, of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, died on 2 February after little more 
than a week’s illness with influenza. His death cuts short a 
most promising career and entails an irreparable loss not only 
to the Government service but also to the Building Industry. 

Born in November 1895. Mr. Barnett was educated at Horn- 
sey County School. His architectural bent soon manifested 
itself, and, unknown to his parents, he studied architecture and 
won a scholarship at the Architectural School of the Northern 
Polytechnic. From 1913 to 1914 office of Mr. 
John Murray [F.]. He served ir from August 1914 
to March 1919, first as a driver with the 47th Division Train 

H.T.) and later as Lieutenant with the 17th Divisional Artil- 
lery, and was once wounded. After the war, he went to the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, at University College, London, 
and after working for a period with Mr. Alban A. H. Scott [F.], 
gained his Associateship of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1921. In May 1921 he was appointed as a personal 
assistant to Mr. H. O. Weller, Director of Building Research, 
and quickly developed into the Director’s right-hand man. 

In 1925, the Building Research Station, under the director- 
ship then of Dr. R. E. Stradling, was transferred from Acton to 
Watford and expanded in order to enable it to cope with in- 
creasing demands, from Government Departments and the 
industry generally, for scientific assistance in practical prob- 
lems. This new aspect of the Station’s work was placed in Mr. 
Barnett’s charge. Under him, there has been a continuous 
growth in the volume of enquiries and special investigations 
dealt with, and the Station has been able to help increasingly in 
all matters affecting building technique. 

Mr. Barnett had that very rare combination of qualities—an 
architect’s grasp of the principles of building, 
preciation of scientific values and robust common sense. 
Although not trained as a specialist in had an in- 
stinctive understanding of the basic issues, and was capable also 
of interpreting results in terms the practitioner could utilise. 
For example, although he always alJleged that mathematics was 
his bugbear, he was an authority on acoustics and acoustical 
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methods of investigation; at the time of his death he was pre- 
paring a bulletin, with Mr. Hope Bagenal, conveying recom- 
mendations to architects on the reduction of noise in buildings. 

His duties at the Station involved responsibility for outside 
contacts, and here he achieved remarkable successes. As a 
member of the Science Standing Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects he established intimate association 


ling Research 
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between the architectural profession and the Bui 
Station, as evidenced by the 
to the Station. Adirect outcome of his acti 
tion of the series of Refresher Courses for architect 
held at the Building Research Station this month 
principal representative of the Station on Commi 
British Standards Institution, 
scientific work in the development of national standards for 
building materials, and became a trusted friend and adviser of 
manufacturers and users of building materials. His quick 
response and pleasing personality promoted the happiest of 
relationships with all with whom he came into contact. The 
many callers at the Station who wished to see him never went 
he gave of his best and directed all his 
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It may be truly said that Barnett was a man wh 
his métier. His voracious reading and retentive 1 
led toa facility for correct expression and to an enri: 
writing. His reviews of books were marked by a 
His intellectual powers had indeed shown a stea 
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and he had ripened into a maturity of mind and character 
which astonished even his closest colleagues. No oie who - 
present at the last annual dinner of the Science Standing ( my 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British Architects will forge, 


his masterly presentation of the pros and cons of trad 
modern technique in building. 

“P. W. B.,”’ as he was affectionately known to his friends, has 
left his initials on many valuable reports and his imprint o; 
many hearts. He entered into every social activity of the Build. 
ing Research Station and his clever pencilled drawings called 
out much good cheer. Characteristic of the man was the quiet 
domesticity of his home and his love of his wife and son. He 
pursued his life with steadiness of purpose, and to the last wa 
planning for the good of the Building Research Station and fo 
the happiness of those dear to him. His work and example 
will live. ; 


tional and 


A. ZAIMAN, 


We have also received the following tribute to Mr. Barnett 
from Mr. P. J. Waldram. 


As the Science Committee will not meet before this 
issue of the JOURNAL is in print, may I be permitted to voice, 
however inadequately, the very real and poignant grief with 
which, I am sure, every member who has sat on the Science 
Committee with Mr. Barnett will have received the news of his 
terribly sudden death. 

A brilliant scientist and an indefatigable worker, his encycl- 
pedic knowledge and his unerring perception of practical essen- 
tials were invaluable. He could always be relied upon for a wise, 
balanced, and well-considered judgment expressed with ters¢ 
lucidity and great modesty. His courtesy and unfailing good 
humour made him the most charming of colleagues. 

Whilst the loss to the Science Committee and to the In- 
stitute at large will be irreparable, to those who had the priv- 
lege, the pleasure, and the profit of working with him it is 4 
personal loss—the loss of a friend. To know him was to lov 
him. 


JOHN MURRAY [F.] 


Mr. Murray was born in Glasgow, and after leaving sch 
entered the office of one of the foremost architects of that city as 
pupil. One of the first important works he was engaged on was t! 
building of the Central Station Hotel, as assistant to Sir Rowa! 
Anderson, of Edinburgh. He later came to London and joint 
Mr. Arthur Cawston [4.]. Together they carried out a good mai 
rks of a domestic character, and the Home for Incurables, 
Streatham. For four or five vears he was employed on works fo! 
the British Admiralty, including hospitals at Chatham, Gibralta 
and Portsmouth. 

Latterly he did a certain amount of domestic work, designing 
houses and bungalows in Bromley, Bookham, Boscombe, Bush 
Streatham and Tadworth, but his chief interest was in ecclesiasti 
work. He carried out renovations and decorations as well as son 
new construction in various churches, including the Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Bromley; St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Churct 
Blackrock, Dublin; Grange Road Presbyterian Church, Guernse} 
and the Straits Chinese Presbyterian Church, Singapore. 
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d found COUNCILLOR J. N. P. CONLAN [L.] 
ry had | Councillor J. N. P. Conlan [Z.], A.M.1.Struct.E., has been 
nt ofhis f honoured by being created a Justice of the Peace for the County 
y style.  ofSurrey. He becomes one of the youngest magistrates in the 
in reas country. 
aracter , MR. NOEL DEAN [LZ.] 
vho was # Mr, Not! Dean, M.A., F.S.I. [Z.], has been appointed 
g Com- § (niversity Lecturer in Estate Management at Cambridge. 
i 0) vert 
a.0 LT.-COL. ERNEST GEE [F.] 
Mr. Ernest Gee [F.], of Liverpool, has been gazetted Bt. 
nds, has jq Lieutenant Colonel in the Royal Engineers (T.A.). 
rint on VICE-PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 
Build. Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Vice-President, attended the Annual 
: called Dinner of the National Association of Shopfitters on 2 Febru- 
e quiet By. and the Annual Dinner of the Northern Architectural 
id = Asociation on Friday, 3 February, in place of the President. 
and for Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Vice-President, will attend the 
xample § Annual Dinner of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
n 16 February, in place of the President. 
MAN, 
3arnett 
The Architects’ Unemployment Committee have pleasure in giving 
:further list of the names of donors and subscribers to the Architects’ 
‘e this Unemployment Relief Fund. Cheques for this Fund should be made 
) voice, ayable to the Architects’ Unemployment Committee and sent to 
of with ie Secretary, Architects’ Unemployment Committee, 9 Conduit 
Science Steet, London. W. 
8 Of his BH ponations 
i 
ncvclo- Mr. Laurence A. ‘Lurner ; i ne , 10 0 0 
1 essen: Messrs. Bromley, Cartwright and Waumsley and staff 6 6 o 
a wise. Mr. Svdnev H. Meyers F ee a 5 5 oO 
tom The Gloucestershire Architectural Association : 
re 2nd donation 5 0 O 
3 good Mr. W. Small... : os + 5 O O 
Mr. W. R. Davidge 3rd donation 4 4 0 
he In- Mr. C. B. Bone .. 5th donation 3 0 0 
» privi- Mr. W. Godtrey Allen 2 2 0 
st is3 Mr. Hugo R. Bird ee oe era 2 2 0 
ape Mr, P. B. Dannatt 2nd donation) 2 2 0 
Mr. T. Greenfield 2 2 0 
Mr. R. Jac kson a “3 = oO 
Mr. C. Kennard nm o “ss 2 2 0 
Mr. G. Prowse Powis 2nd donation 2 2 0 
ech Mr. R. A. P. Pinckney .. [md © 
tv asa Miss C. A. Baily. . ws I I Oo 
was ti Mr. A. Lawrence Chapman I I oO 
‘owal Mr. A. B. Deakin ito 
‘oined Mr. H. M. R. Drury I I Oo 
1 man Mr. John V. Hamilton . . I I oO 
rables. Captain J. R. Hobson as 7 +a r # @e 
rks for Mr. J. Hutchings 2nd donation i f © 
braltat Mr. P. A. Robson : £ oa 
Mr. A. C. A. Gator ie ; o4 I oO O 
caning Mr. D. A. Forster 2nd donation I oO O 
b ahe Anonymous - ae 
jastice Mr. H. J Moody rs @ 6 
§ Son Subscriptions: — 
Presby- Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne: 
hurc! Mr. J. H. Wallace 
ernse\ Mr. A. J. Butcher: 
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Notes 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

Mr. Keith Murray [A.], whose designs for glassware were 
among the most notable exhibits at the Copenhagen Exhibition 
last summer, has been elected a Fellow of the British Institute 
of Industrial Art. 

Other newly elected Fellows are:—Captain J. R. I. Brooke, 
M.B.E. (Director of the Rural Industries Bureau), Professor 
E. M. O.’R. Dickey (Chief Art Inspector of the Board of Edu- 
cation), Captain C. Geoffrey Holme, M.B.E. (Editor of The 
Studio). 

The Institute is at present engaged through special Com- 
mittees in research on the following subjects:—(1) The Art of 
Graveyard Monuments, with special reference to the encour- 
agement of good British craftsmanship in native materials (in 
continuation of the two Reports already published on the sub- 
ject; (2) The present position of the Craft of the Silversmith; 
(g) Right and wrong methods of Standardisation; (4) The 
relation of Home Arts and Industries to modern Industrial Art. 
All communications on any of these matters should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, North Court Annexe, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, S.W.7. 


Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund 


Mr. J. N. Aylwin 





r, J. V. Hibbert 





The Architectural Association: 
Mr. John Grey 
Mr. Verner O. Rees 
Mr. Louis de Soissons 
Mr. H. Braddock 


Mr. E. R. Jarrett 
Mr. H. G. Atkin-Berry 
Mr. G. L. Morgan 
Mr. S. Rowland Pierce 
Mr. J. M. Clarke Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall 
Mr. Claude Miller Mr. J. M. Holmes 
Mr. A. S. Knott Mr. T. Ritchie 
Mr. T. Snailum Mr. C. S. White 
Mr. J. Macgregor Mr. P. Cutbush 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe Mr. H. J. W. Alexander 
Mr. Hope Bagenal 
Mr. Robert Atkinson 
Messrs. Carée and Passmore: 
Mr. A. D. R. Carée Mr. 
Mr. A. P. Robinson 
Mr. S. Chesney 
London Staff, Architects’ Department of Co-operative Wholesal 
Society, Ltd. 
Architects’ Office, Croydon Borough Engineer's Office: 
Mr. D. Weightman Mr. W. Harrison 
Mr. R. Pitt Mr. E. E. Hodder 
Mr. G. Wolfe 
Architects’ Department, Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 


EF. Can 


Ltd.: 
Mr. W. E. Trent Mr. S. Burn 
Mr. E. Tulley Mr. R. Casse 


Mr. B. Pattison 
Mr. J. Wenning 


Mr. J. Morrison 
Mr. D. MacKay 
Mr. W. Oliver 
Architects’ Branch, Board of Education: 
Mr. G. E. Kendall Mr. R. W. Atkey 
Mr. F. Jackman Mr. F. B. R. Brown 
Mr. W. R. Macdonald 
Buildings Department, Kent County Council: 
Major W. H. Robinson Mr. H. S. Butcher 
Mr. S. H. Loweth Mr. R. L. Passmore 
Mr. A. C. H. Stillman Mr. G. C. P. Gough 


Mr. A. Thompson Mr. E. Stockwell 
Mr. L. Wren Mr. L. G. White 
Mr. J. S. Conway Mr. G. R. ‘Todd 
Mr. E. G. Luscombe Mr. A. D. Elvy 
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3uildings Department, Board of Educat Messrs. William A. Pite Son and Fairweather: 
Mr. J. W. Poltock Mr. J. J Mr. H. H. Laws Mr. J. Nichols 
Mr. J. B. Cochran Mr. D. R. Harper 
City of Leicester Education Comn Mr. S. B. Pritlove: 
Mr. J. O. ‘Thompson Mr. J. H.G Mr. R. Bravbrook 
et a Mr. P. F. 1 Messrs. Rees and Holt: 
The Architectural Staff of the London | ; Mr. Kenneth Cameron Mr. Albert E. Mac Master 
ee Mr. W. J. Woods 
Mr. Charles Buhl Mr. Duc \\ | ‘ 
Mr. F. J. Maynard Messrs Slater and Moberly: 
Messrs. Val Myer and Watson Ha Mr. Leslie Dowie 
Mr. J. W. Denington Mr. H.R.7 Messrs. Talbot Brown and Fisher: 
Mr. A. W. Willis Mr. H. M. P Mr. G. H. Parkin Mr. H. Sursham 
Messrs. Newman and Jacques Messrs. F. W. ‘Troup: ; ; 
Mr. Leonard C. Webb Mr. C. H. Hi Mr. H. R. Steele Mr. R. E. Hiscock 
Mr. Ronald F. Fox Mr. R. J. Troup Mr. A. Curtis 
The Architectural Staff at New Scot iy Mr. G. H. R. Heritage 
Mr. G. Mackenzie ‘Trench Mr. L. W. I Messrs. Unsworth, Goulder and Bostock: 
Mr tof. &. Price Mr. R. H. (¢ Mr. A. N. Goddard 
Major A. S. Hinkley Mr. Michael Waterhouse: 
Messrs. Pick, Everard, Keay and Gims Mr. A. L. Hay Mr. W. W. Bloon d 
Mr. A. E. Smith Mr. F. W. Jar Mr. C. G. Ripley Mr. D. Scott 
Mr. E. C. Mount Mr. W. H Mr. P. J. Westwood: 
Mr. S. H. Stableford Mr. B. W. Turnbull Mr. R. J. Snellet 


Allied Societies 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY 
The Annual Dinner of the Manchester S f Architects was 


held on Friday evening, 20 January 1933, t M remple, 


Manchester. 


The absence through illness of Sir B 1 Merriman, K.( M.P.., 
Solicitor-General, and Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secret f the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was mu regrett but an attend 
ance of about 90, in view of the difficult tir d the ravages of 


influenza. may be considered satisfactor 


Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., President 


of the Manchester Society of Architects, proposed the toast of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, coupling with it the names of 
Sir Raymond and Lady Unwin. Mr. Worthi: spoke of the 


referred to its 
educational work and its many activities of public service. He made 
a plea for esprit de corps and for loyalty to the Institute in difficult 
times. 

He felt it a privilege that his years of office as President of the 
M.S.A. coincided with those of Sir Raymond 1 1’s presidency of 
the R.I.B.A., as it had brought him into close touch with Sir Ray- 
mond, whose work for the Institute had been of su inestimable 
value. 

Mr. Worthington also referred to 
decessor in office, Mr. J. Theo. Halliday 
had a better president, nor had Manchester ever had a more _public- 
spirited architect to help it in an advisory manne 

Sir Raymond Unwin, in his reply. said that it was like coming home 
to visit Manchester again, and proceeded to make an inspiring speech 
y at the present time. 
to the 

own new 
in unemploy- 
te in making 


great and widespread influence of the Institute, and 


] 


ent death of his pre- 
The Society had never 








upon the need for a courageous building p 
The R.I.B.A., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for, in p1 

building, this amount would be saved to the countr 
ment pay, and this fact had largely influenced the Ih 
their decision. 


he said, were about to contribut £2 000 


Sir Raymond pointed out that similarly for I ttage built 
there would be a saving of £70 to £80 in unemployment pay, and the 
cottage would remain to pay a handsome return upon the money 
spent. 

He was proposing to call a conference in I ee what part 


wheels of 


s the be St 


might be played by the building industr 
commerce in motion again. He was 1 


thing for architecture and the buildir ndustr\ subject of 
housing should be so much a politic il on He w Id like to see 
created a great housing board which would handle the problem con- 


sistently and in conjunction with the impr ld houses and 


slum clearance. At the basis of family life there should be a decent 
house for each family. 

In the past, architects had kept apart from builders, and both had 
kept apart from the makers of materials. ‘To-day they were trying 
create a council for the whole building trade, who should meet in an 
effort to make a more efficient industry for carrying out the building 
works which the country required. 

Major Harry Barnes, Chairman of the Architects’ Registration 
Council, proposed the toast of * The Friends of Architecture,” t 
which the Bishop of Middleton replied. 

Mr. Francis Jones proposed the toast of * The Guests,” and Mr. 
lr. D. Barlow, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
responded. 








The monthly sessional paper was delivered at the Manchester 
Society of Architects on Wednesday, 11 January 1933, when Mr. 
H. B. Creswell, F.R.1I.B.A., spoke upon ‘**The Displacement of the 
Architect and Craftsman by the Engineer and Industrial Worker. 

Mr. Creswell in an extremely witty and interesting “talk,” for so 
he preferred to describe it rather than as a lecture, said that archi- 
tecture was sound building plus something else, while engineering 
was sound building minus something. 

The fine architecture of the past, he said, instancing Beauvais 
Cathedral and the dome at Santa Sophia and elsewhere, had been 
based upon empirical construction and built with natural materials, 
which came from the earth—stone and slate quarried from the 
ground, bricks and tiles made from clay, and timber from living 
trees. Engineering, on the other hand, a science of comparatively 
late growth, was largely concerned with synthetic materials, largely 
produced for commercial reasons, and no fine work had ever been 
produced in this world in which the main motive was profit. 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
Mr. J. A. ArNotr’s PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. James A. Arnott [F.], president of the Edinburgh Association 


of Architects, delivered his Inaugural Address at the opening o 
the session. > 

l aking as his text the quotation, ‘The old order changeth, ielding 
place to new,” Mr. Arnott discoursed on the demands of “the new 


order” in the architectural world to-day. Looking back on the events 
of the past years he traced the gradual evolution of order in the pro- 
fession, and showed how architecture had begun seriously to put iS 
own house in order by internal organisation; as instances of this he 
cited the Registration Act and the improvements in architectuta 


education made in recent years, the new form of contract and U 
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ling bye-laws. These and many other improvements 





to meet modern needs. 








Having made this survey of the past Mr. Arnott considered the 
sent position. The architect, he said, had a ‘**New Road’’—where 

sit to lead him? Why was it not being used to the full? 

Ircan only be regarded as unfortunate, he said, that the year which 

y the profession advance into line with other professions and take a 

where it ought to have been long ago, the year which inaugur- 
r New Road, should synchronise with a period of unparalleled 
nomic depression. 

Mr. Arnott then dealt with the “economy” policy of the Govern- 
t,saving that in spite of the Prime Minister’s warning it had 
me a stunt participated in by everybody—by local authorities 
private individuals alike. 


Now. he said, is the time for a “‘big push” in housing and slum 
arance. If such schemes are proceeded with unemployment in the 
\ding industry will be reduced, and so ought unemployment in our 
profession. 
Mr. Arnott then discussed the problem of official architecture. 
rk. . . and he questioned whether it would be possible for some 
heme of co-operation to be devised to enable some of the work to 
listributed and so result in mutual benefit to everyone. Having 
lt with the drain of work from the profession generally to the 
ficial architects on one side, he dealt with the work done by non- 
hitects on the other. Anyone, he said, could prepare and submit 
is and sign them, calling himself an architect. He suggested that 
Dean of Guild Court regulations of Edinburgh should not be 
nsidered up to date until the Court had power to reject plans not 
pared bv an architect. 
Mr. Arnott quoted the Prince of Wales’s speech at the R.I.B.A, 
nquet a few years ago in which the Prince said, **I would warn 
vbody who contemplated the erection of a building, however 
at or however small, of the fallacy that it is a good policy to 
nomise on the architect’s fee.” 
Finally, Mr. Arnott looked ahead and saw architecture approach- 











g again the Vitruvian definition of it as a science arising out of 
many other sciences and adorned with much and varied learning, 


i*Art’” had to play its part, and education in appreciation should 
¢ given a more prominent place in our schools. 
Mr. Arnott then concluded with the hope that the many obstacles 
indering the full use of our *‘New Road” should soon be swept away, 
that we might look forward to its use, since by and through its 
se we should be able to “‘deliver the goods.” 


ESSEX, CAMBS AND HERTS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


West EssEx CHAPTER 
A General Meeting was held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Thursday, 19 January 1933, with Mr. Arthur C. 


Russell in the chair. 


Mr. C. E. Elcock [F.] introduced the topic of Competitions in a 
ost informative manner, outlining the work of the Competitions 


Committee to ensure a more satisfactory working of the system. 
Recent breaches in connection with Competitions limited to “‘in- 


ited” Architects were reported in the Chapter’s Area, particularly 
1 connection with church-work, and the Chapter will continue to 
tk in close collaboration with the R.I.B.A. Committee to reduce 
is exploitation of Architects. 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell [V.-P.] next gave a résumé of difficulties in 


ie working of the new Contract Form, chiefly around the issue of 


ertificates involving payments to sub-contractors, without adequate 
larantees as to the reasonable quality of their work. 
(he proper percentage to be claimed by the contractor on any 
work which, though variations might become necessary, and for 
uch no item appeared in the Bill of Quantities, was another 
ebated point. The practice of “Units of Measure” included in the 
f the bill for certain hypothetical items, and an added clause 
iinitely fixing the inclusive daywork percentage for other items 
tre suggested remedies. 
Mr, Percy Lovell, B.A., F.S.A. [4.], reported the activities of his 
mmittee in connection with the unemployed in the London Area, 
lar as those Architects’ Assistants under its direction were concerned. 
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tion of architecture were evidence of the attempt of 








It was recalled that this Chapter initiated and carried on the cam- 
paign in conjunction with the promoters of the recent Building 
Exhibition, which resulted in such a satisfactory addition to the funds 
of the Committee. At this meeting, however, it was pointed out that 
very many more of this class were being employed upon unproduc- 
tive work by practitioners, and that the Chapter’s main efforts were 
to the increase of the scope of Members’ practice, and that food rather 
than medicine was what was needed. 

The shrinkage of work resulting from the increase in the amount of 
work done by public officers, engineers and other non-architects must, 
it was felt, be countered by immediate and forceful propaganda by 


the R.I.B.A. 
THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
CENTRAL BRANCH 





At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Percy Thomas [F.], and 
the Executive Committee of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
Central Branch), an enjoyable and instructive evening was spent by 
a large gathering of members on Tuesday, 24 January 1933, when a 
tea and discussion meeting was held at the Dorothy Café, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 

The subjects on the agenda were (a 
some particular branch advisable for the young Architect?’’ and 
(b) **Does the R.I.B.A. tend to safeguard the interests of Architecture 
as a Profession rather than as an Art?’’ and these proved to be par- 
ticularly stimulating and produced a very lively discussion of con- 
siderable value to the younger members present, besides giving a 
number of senior architects an opportunity of exchanging views and 
experiences in an informal manner. 

With regard to the first subject, the general consensus of opinion 
seemed to be against the idea of specialisation, while in the case of 
the second subject, some of those present who were most familiar with 
the activities of the R.I.B.A. were able to give much useful intorma- 
tion as to the work done by the R.I.B.A. not only in safeguarding the 
interests of the Profession but also in furthering the art of architec- 
ture. 

THE ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 

SCOTLAND 

At the monthly meeting of the Royal Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland held at 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, Mr. John Begg, 
F.R.I.B.A., President, in the chair; Mr. R. M. Noad, A.R.I.B.A., 
Glasgow, was appointed Editor of the ‘* Quarterly ” journal, while 
Messrs. Begg (Edinburgh), Erskine Thomson (Perth), Mackinnon 
(Aberdeen), and Henderson (Glasgow) were nominated as repre- 
sentatives to the R.I.B.A. Council for year 1933/34. Mr. Nicol 
Bruce, W.S., Secretary, intimated that the Incorporation had 
donated £446 towards the expense of publishing the 4th Volume of 
the National Art Survey Drawings. Congratulations were expressed 
to the President on his election as Vice-Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference, and to Messrs. Reiach, Spence and Varcoe, of 
Edinburgh, who had gained distinguished awards from the Royal 
Institute. 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
Mr. B. R. Gribbon, President, took the chair at a meeting of the 
above Society held at the Leeds College of Art on 19 January, when a 
paper on “ Modern Pairiting Materials” was given by Mr. S. A. Woolf. 
Mr. Woolf, speaking of the need for improved painting materials 
to meet modern demands, discussed fully the development of 
synthetic finishes. He enlarged on the main advantages of paints with 
these synthetic finishes over the paints and varnishes made with the 
old resin and oil mixtures. Slides were shown to illustrate Mr. Woolf's 


“Ts early specialisation in 


points. 
On 26 January Mr. Cyril Sunderland gave a lecture on “*Four 
Cities of Northern France” at a meeting presided over by Colonel 


H. W. Barker. Mr. Sunderland emphasised the value of learning 
from the past, and went on to say that the lasting impression left by 
the French cities and towns he had visited was one of civic orderli- 
ness. Numerous photographs, taken by the speaker, were shown of 
Paris, Rouen, Beauvais, and Chartres. A vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was proposed by Mr. Norman Culley and seconded by Mr. 


C. B. Howdill. 
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SCHOOL NOTES 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ARCHITEC 


On 16 January the annual presentation of 


TURE 


iwards was made at 


the Glasgow School of Architecture by Mr. Robert Robertson, 
chairman of the joint committee of the Royal Technical College and 
the Glasgow School of Art. Professor T. H. Hughes, the headmaster, 
gave an excellent report on the work of the scho nd Mr. W. H. 
Ansell, the chairman of the R.I.B.A. Board of Education, in an 


address to the students, asked what was to be their attitude towards 
their art in this present unsettled time when the world was restless 


and contradictory and no one knew where to turn. Mr. Ansell gave 


some words of wisdom on the subject of architectural lon: plan- 
ning, he said, was an effort of the imagination, and speaking 
functionalism, he remarked that there was more in the art of ar, 


tecture than the mere statement of a functional problem. Fina 
he pleaded for more team spirit in architecture, sayir 
finest periods there was little use for the ultra individualist: and 
added the plea that they should all ground themselves 1 

architectural form and historical methods. There was n 
ing for the true modernist, he said, than a knowledge o 


of past ages. 


roughly 
etter train. 


he meth 


Membership Lists 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION 6 MARCH 1932 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 1o and 11 an 
election of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday. 6 March 1933. The 
names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of thei1 
proposers, found by the Council to br und qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice of any objection 
or other communication respecting them must be sent to the 


eligibl 





Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 21 February 1933. 
AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER 

Gras: Maurice, Architecte diplomé pour le Gouvernement, Expert 
prés le tribunal civil de la Seine, President de la Société des 
Architectes Diplomés pour le Gouvernen Voltaire, 
Paris (VII« 

AS FELLOWS 

Evuon: Roperr Kircuinc [A. sgi/ 12 Buckingham Stree 
Adelphi, W.C.2; 38 Woodbines Avenue, K n-on- Thame 
Proposed by Guy Church, \. Blomfield Jacks nd Maurice | 
Webb. 

Harpy: Puimir [A. 1920], Hampstead H \ rton Road, 
Bournemouth; 30 De Lisle Road, B el Proposed b 
W. J. Mountain, Cecil G. Butler and Herbert K l 

Lay: ARTHUR PURCELL [A. r922], 3 Dean’s ¥ Westminstet 
S.W.1: “Brabourne,’’ Woodside Avet VW I 
Proposed by Basil Hughes, | Stanle H 
Robertson. 

MorGan: Ernest Epmunp |. 1909]. Bor h Architect, 3 Prosp 
Place, Swansea; Ael-y-Bryn, Uplands, Swansea. Proposed b 
Charles S. Thomas, Percy Thomas and J. Herbert Jones. 

SKINNER: Martin [-1. 1979], 3 Dean’s Yard, We Pe 
Laleham Cottage, Walton-on-Thames. Proposed by E, Stanley 
Hall, William A. Pite and Chas. J. Mole 

The following Licentiates who have passed the vifyving Exami- 
nation: 

ATWELL: FRANK LESLIE, Devon 


“Upalong,’* Westward Ho! Nortl 
Proposed by Granville E. S. Streatfeild ele ial 
Matthew Ai Dawson. 


Hosss: Caprain CHARLES CurisTIE ARTHUR, 3 Riverside, Hampton 
Wick, Middlesex. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
\. J. Thompson and S, B. Caulfield 

INGLETON: DELAMARK FRANK, 9 Victoria Pla Haverfordwest 
“Chepstow,” Merlin’s Hill, H lwest. Pr ( b 


Herbert Jones, Charles S. Thon ind Henry A. Ellis 
And the following 
Clause 4, ¢ (ii 


Licentiate who is qualified nder Section 1 


, of the Supplemental ¢ rte 


Lea: WittiAmM ALFRED, 4 Market Hill, H I ‘Gray Tiles,”’ 
Hartford, Huntingdon. Proposed by Lt.-( | s W. Fisher 
and J. A. Gotch and applving for nominat n by the Counc il 


under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d 


AS ASSOCIATES (61 

AmBROsE: Eric SAMUEL B.A.(Arch.)Lond. [Passed five 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of Lond 
Exempted from Final Examination], 963 Finchley Road 
Golders Green, N.W.11. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richard. 
son, Matthew J. Dawson and Professor S. D. Adshead. 

\sHTON: Roser [Passed five years’ course at the Architectur, 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 30 Linto: 
Road, Shoeburyness, Essex. Proposed by Verner O. Rees, Joh 
Grey and Howard Robertson. 

BANNERMAN: Davin Gorpon [Final], 5 Blinkbonny Terrace, Black- 
hall, Edinburgh. Proposed by Jn. Begg, John Jerdan ar 
James A, Arnott. 

Beprorp: Eric [Final], 30 Homeway Road, Leicester. 
Wm. Illingworth, J. A. Fletcher and W. H. Riley. 

BERTRAM: Tom [Special Examination], St. Ann’s Mount, Junip 
Green, Edinburgh. Proposed by William Davidson, Williar 
Williamson and A. Lorne Campbell. 

BouCHARD: VALMER Dub ey, B.A., B.Arch. McGill | Passed five year 
course at the School of Architecture, McGill University, Mon- 
treal. Exempted from the Final Examination], P.O. Box 37 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Proposed by Professor Ramsay Traquair 
Philip J. Turner and Robert H. Macdonald. 

Briccs: Miss OLIvE GERTRUDE VERNON [Passed five years’ course 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of Lond 
Exempted from Final Examination], 4 Mansions 
Belgrave Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. Proposed by Profess 
\. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill and J. E. Dixon-Spain. 

Brown: ALAN [| Final], Cumdivock House, Dalston, Carlisle. Proposed 
by H. E. Scarborough, John Slack and J. Forster. 

BuGLER: Cyrit LEONARD [Passed five years’ course at the Wel 
School of Architecture, Technical College, Cardiff. Exempt 
from Final Examination], ““Othery,” Pantback Road, Rhiw- 
bina, Glamorgan. Proposed by Percy Thomas, 'T. Alwyn Lloy¢ 
and Harry Teather. 

ComBEN: STANLEY ALBERT [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlet 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted frot 
Final Examination], Dagmar House, Park Lane, Wemb! 
Proposed by Matthew J. Dawson, Professor A. E. Richards 
and Herbert Kenchington. 

CuTLer: DupLey Garoop [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Che Close, Blackheath. Proposed by Louis de Soissons, W. ! 
rrent and John Grey. 

Davies: Eric [Final], 1039 Middleton Road, Chadderton, 1 
Oldham. Proposed by Thos. J. Hill, Isaac Taylor and W. 5 
Beaumont. 

Evey: THomas Henry [Final], 50 Bowes Road, Western Aven 
Acton, W.3. Proposed by 4. Stanley Beard, Cecil A. Mass 
and W. E. Trent. 

ELGAR: 
posed by F. Halliwell Shann, Lt.-Col. Reginald F. 
and Sydney ‘Tugwell. ; 

EXELL: KENNETH [Final], 47 Struan Road, Sheffield. Proposed | 
W. G. Buck, W. Geo. Davies and Chas. B. Flockton. 
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Sipney [Final], 8 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. Pre 
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uueTLy: James, Dip.Arch.(Edin. 


RIFFITHS: 


yrE: Haypon Locxstrey [Passed five years’ course at 


arVEY: Davin, Dip.Arch.(Edin. 


Ewitt:; Francis ARTHUR [Final], 9 


ENDRICK:?: 





February 1933 


II 

PagysWORTH: JOHN Epwarb [Final], 9 Harbord Road, Woodseats, 

Sheffield Proposed by W. Geo. Davies, J. Lancashire and 
Charles M. E. Hadfield. 

reTH: ERN Final], 45 Woodcock Park Mount, Lower Wortley, 

~~ Leeds Proposed by T. Butler Wilson, B. R. Gribbon and 
G. H. | itt, 

WLER! J Henry [Special Examination], 209 Cleveland Road, 
Sunder 1, Proposed by R. G. Roberts, Hugh T. D. Hedley 
and ( les S. Errington. 

‘sEBORN: ERNEST Epwarp [Final], 28 Avonmore Road, Ken- 
singtol .14. Proposed by Thos. E. Scott, A. Bulloch and H. 
St. Jc hn Harrison. 


[Passed five years’ course at 
the Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion}, co Notman, 43 Jordan Lane, Morningside, Edinburgh. 
Proposed by Jn. Begg, John Jerdan and James A. Arnott. 

rey: Kerra WARREN, B.Arch.Lvpl. [Passed five years’ course 
it the School of Architecture, the University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], The Manse, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor Lionel B. 
Budden and Edward R. F. Cole. 

: Davin, B.Arch.S ydney [Passed five years’ course at the 
\rchitecture, University of Sydney. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 41 Towns Road, Rose Bay, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

GrorGE Davinson [Final], 59 Gloucester Crescent, 
N.W.1. Proposed by C. Ernest Elcock, Howard Robertson and 
F. Sutcliffe. 

the Bir- 
mingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 28 Wye Cliff Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Proposed by John B. Surman, James A. Swan and William T. 
Benslyn. 

[Passed five years’ course at the 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination], 
104 East Claremont Street, Edinburgh. Proposed by T. F. 
Maclennan, Jn. Begg and James A. Arnott. 


EATHCOTE: EDGAR RONALD, B.A.Cantab. [Final], 19 Sandringham 


Court, W.9. Proposed by W. E. Watson, Thomas Henry Lyon 

and Chas. Hy. Heathcote. 

3 Jackson Street, Stretford, 

Manchester. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, Isaac Taylor and 

Thos. J. Hill. 

ArBERT WituiAM Royav [Final], 
Twickenham, Middlesex. Proposed by Arthur F. 
Alex. G. Bond and George A. Mitchell. 

ACLENNAN: Miss Emtty Linp [Passed five years’ course at the Edin- 
burgh Coliege of Art. Exempted from Final Examination], 14 
Cluny Terrace, Edinburgh. Proposed by Jn. Begg, T. F. Mac- 
lennan and W. T. P. Bryce. 


43 Popes Grove, 


C. Bentley, 


Marston: Winston Ewart [Final], c’o Mrs. Hall, 13 Willis Road, 


Cambridge. Proposed by George Nott, Walter Brand and 


Waller K. Bedingfield. 


ILLER: JAMEs | Passed five years’ course at Glasgow School of Archi- 


tecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Allanbank, Green- 
loaning, Perthshire. Proposed by T. Harold Hughes, William J. 
Smith and applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 


ORRISON: ALEXANDER JAMES WILSON [Passed five years’ course at 


the School of Architectre, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 4 Hampton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Proposed by W. J. Walker Todd, Jn. Begg and John Jerdan. 


\GE: RecinALD JouN [Final], Liscanor, St. Mary’s Road, Frinton- 


on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, A. S. R. Ley and 
Beresford Pite. 


FescoD: HAROLD GEORGE [Final], 15 Wansbeck Road, Jarrow, Co. 


Durham. Proposed by 8S. W. Milburn, T. R. Milburn and C. A. 


Clayton Greene. 


OLTOCK: JOHN WILLEY [Final], Gable End, Loose, nr. Maidstone, 


“ee Proposed by S. H. Loweth, G. Topham Forrest and W. H. 
Robinson. 
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Price: Miss OLWEN MARGUERITE EMMERSON [Passed five years’ 
course at the Welsh School of Architecture, ‘The Technical Col- 
lege, Cardiff. Exempted from Final Examination], Maesteg 
House, Whitchurch, Cardiff. Proposed by Percy Thomas, ‘T. 
Alwyn Lloyd and Harry Teather. 

RipLey: STANLEY [Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination], 
75 Estcourt Avenue, Headingley, Leeds 6, Proposed by Fred 
Broadbent, G. H. Foggitt and B. R. Gribbon. 

RIsBRIDGER: HENRY JOsEPH [Final], Ivydene, The Bars, Guildford, 
Surrey. Proposed by George A. Mitchell, A. Claude Burling- 
ham and L. R. Hiscock. 

Ross: Georce [Final], 25 Orange Hill Road, Heaton Park, nr. 
Manchester. Proposed by Francis Jones, J. Hubert Worthington 
and Dr. Percy S. Worthington. 

Ropinson: ARTHUR [Final], 5 Roundwood Rise, Lupset, Wakefield. 
Proposed by F. N. Weightman, F. Willey and Norman Richley. 

RorHWELL: FRANK Lionet [Final], 10 Drylands Road, Crouch End, 
N.8. Proposed by Sir R. J. Allison, C. D. Hawley and A. Bul- 
loch. 

SARJEANT: JOHN Kerwick GLENN [Passed five vears’ course at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], 4 Crescent Court, Golders 
Green, N.W.11. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
Matthew J. Dawson and T. M. Wilson. 

SEGRAIS: JOSEPH JOHN DE [Special Exemption with the exception of 
the Examination in Professional Practice], 13 Rue du Cherche 
Midi, Paris VI, France. Proposed by C. Ernest Elcock, F. Sut- 
cliffe and Sir John J. Burnet. 

SmirH: Cyrit Bertram [Final], 43 Crescent Gardens, Eastcote, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. Proposed by W. B. Stonebridge, Basil es 
Deacon and John Murray. 

SmirH: Harry Benvie Keser, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl.) [Passed five years’ 
course at the School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], 2 Grosvenor Terrace, 
Perth Road, Dundee. Proposed by James G. S. Gibson, Walter 
S. A. Gordon and O. F. Savege. 

SmirH: WiiLiAM CHARLES BARKER [Final], 76 Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull. Proposed by John Bilson, G. Dudley Harbron and 
Frederic k J. Horth. 

Spivey: Cepric ARTHUR [Final], ““Dale Edge,’’ Delamere Avenue, 
Whitefield, nr. Manchester. Proposed by Isaac Taylor, J. R. 
Adamson and Hubert Worthington. 

Stark: DouG.ias RoceErs [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], **Pitch- 
croft,’ Grove Park, Wanstead, E.11. Proposed by W. Harding 
Thompson, A. B. Knapp-Fisher and Arthur Wm. Kenyon. 

SUTHERLAND: ROBERT OAKMAN [Special Examination], 107 Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1. Proposed by Herbert William Bird, Oliver Hill 
and J. Hatchard Smith. 

SUTHERLAND: WiLti1AM TuLLocH, Dip. Arch. (Edin.) [Passed five 
vears’ course at the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of 
Art. Exempted from Final Examination],g Falcon Avenue, Edin- 
burgh. Proposed by T. F. Maclennan, Jn. Begg and F. C. Mears. 

PHACKER: Epwarp GerorGE [Special Examination], Springfield. 
Earlsbrook Road, Redhill, Surrey. Proposed by Oswald P. 
Milne, Paul Phipps and J. M. Lethbridge. 

PuwairE: THomAs Epwarp SEntor [Final], 7 New Village Road. 
Cottingham, East Yorkshire. Proposed by G. Dudley Harbron, 
Frederick J. Horth and H. Andrew. 

Tozer: Ceci Recinatp [Final], 64 Palace Road, East Molesey, 
Surrey. Proposed by P. J. Westwood, John Clarke and Harold 
B. Challen. 

UnpDERWoopD: WALTER [Final], 36 Willowbank Street, Glasgow, C.3. 
Proposed by Andrew Balfour, William F. T. Stewart and apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3 (d). 

WaLMsLey: WiILuiAM GeorGE [Final], 120 Ribbleton Lane, Preston, 
Lancs. Proposed by Stephen Wilkinson, T. Taliesin Rees and 
Charles B. Pearson. 

Waters: ALwyn Brunow [Final], 71 Hammersmith Bridge Road, 
W.6. Proposed by S. B. Caulfield, Basil Oliver and J. M. 
Sheppard. 
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WATKINSON: PHiL1p GEORGE KENELM [Final], Belsize Park Gar- Cook: SyDNEY ARTHUR GEORGE, 107 Northcourt Aveniiv, Reading 


dens, N.W.3. Prop sed by T. Hansford W1 . Professor A. E. 


Richardson and W. Roland Hi 





Woo.Ley: FREDERICK ERNEST [I 268 Woodborough Road, 
Nottingham. Proposed by F. Gregory and the President 
and Hon. Secretary of the Not D 1 Lincoln 


Architectural Society under the pt ions of B v3 


Wricutr: Witrrip GreorGceE [Final], 27 Hart Road, Leicester. 
Proposed by George Nott, Walter Brat nad ¢ ment Ogden 

WRINCH: Miss Berts | Final], 16 Museum 5 Ips Prope 
by E. Thos. Johns, Eric W. B. Scott and ¢ Upcher 

Wyatr: Harotp, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl Pass fi eal courst 
the School of Architecture, Universit | I I npted 
from Final Examination], 223 Star R B l Lancs 
Proposed by Professor (¢ Pi, a J Nor d 


Edward R. F. Col 





AS LICENTIATES 

Avison: Harry, 2 Westgate, Cleckheaton, ¥ Kingsley,” Wes 
ley Street, Cleckheaton. Propose I | 41. Fl her and the 
President and Hon. Secretar the West ¥ re Society ot 
Architects under the provisions of Bye- 

Hat_: JoHn Camppett, Ladhope Vale, ¢ Eldersyde 
Galashiels. Proposed by Jas. D. ( Wm. B. \W id A 
Lorne Campbell. 

HeEtson: GEORGE, Council Offices, Plympton, S Devon: ‘*Fir- 
field,’ Vicarage Road, Plympton. Proj J. Leight 
Fouracre, A. S. Parker and B. Priest Shir 

James: Ivor LLEWELLYN, 87 St. Andre R I Be 

; 3irkenhead. Proposed by W. B. A S. Mcl 
Rupert Medcalf. 

Patten: LrioneL Husert Parr, Town Hall, | Har 13 Milton 
Avenue, East Ham. Applying for nor yy the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 

Ports: CHARLES WILLIAM MILLER, M.( J Sire Sunder- 
land; 4 The Elms, Sunderland. Proposed rt R. Mil- 
burn and the President and Hon. Secretat t Northern 
Architectural Association undet e pr I Bye-law 3 

PARRANT: SYDNEY Ernest, M.C., Of B Mitre 299 
Buenos Aires: Dept. 18, Recon ( Buenos Aires. Pro- 
posed by Major H. P. G. Maule, C. H B. O nell and B. H 
Collcutt. 

WetcH: WALTER Epwarp, 116 A ( Cr I Lewisham 
S.E.13. Proposed by W. E. Coucl redk, ( tterton and H 
Bryant Newbold. 

ELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The following were elected as Student 
meeting of the Council held on 9 Januar 
AKEROYD: ALFRED, 57 Beeston Road, Le 
ALLEN: FREDERICK HOWARD, 2 Chri rch \ ( 











BAILEY: THomas AvuBrReEyY, “‘Elberfield, 94 Belt t Road, 
Green, N.15. 

3EECHER: DAvip WARD, Strete, Shotover, He ston, Oxon 

BEVAN: JAmMEs Henry Seys, “Swanley,” B 1 Road 
Swansea. 

300RMAN: REGINALD ALFRED, 19 Avenue Roa \ ey, 5.1 

30UCHARD: VALMER DupLey, Box 37 H ilt B la 

BRADLEY: GEORGE BIRCHENALL, I ton S M lesfield. 

3RASH: SYDNEY Morrison, “Hig I Fil East 
Yorks. 

BROADBENT: FRANCIS GEORGE, 58 Thornton Ave ( swick, W.4 

3ROUGHTON: ERIc GEOFFREY, “Spe } on Hill 
Havant, Hants. 

BurRIDGE: PATRICK FRANCIS, Guildhall, Ports 

3uRROWS: Puitip RANDLE, 24 Market Street, K Stalls 

CaRVELL: RoBERT CHARLES, 45 Sidney Road, B 

CHAPMAN: ALBERT GEORGE EDWARD, 356 Great ( re Street 
Birmingham. 

Cuitton: Epwin RaymMonpb, 7 Langholm Cre ! Darlington 

CLARKE: Lewis ArtuHuR, 65 Eld R« a 

Co.tcLouGH: THoMAs JAMES HAN I Clough Hall, 
Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Coit: CHARLES FRANCIS, Bethersden, near Ashfor K 


JOHNSON: 


Coron: THomaAs JAMEs, 199 Lightwoods Road, Smeth 


Cracrort: SypNEY WarpD, 11 Albany Street, Spring Bank, Hull, 
CRAVEN: Epwarb, 5 Highfield Lane, Keighley, Yorks. 

Creak: Haro.p, 7 Holley Avenue, New Farnley, Lee 
CRESSWELL: DONALD RANDAL, 22 West View, Barnsle rks, 
CunuirFeE: IAN FREDERICK, 17 Woodlands Avenue, Ribblet 


Preston, Lancs. 
Curry: JoHN M., 17 Ravensbourne Gardens, London, 
Curtis: JoHN, 93 Addiscombe Court Road, Croydon, Surrey, 
Denny: THoMAs JAMEs, 111 Clarence Road, Clapham P Londor 
S.W.4 ” 
Dickinson: RALPH, 15 Ellesboro’ Road, Harborne, Bi 
Dixon: REGINALD NORMAN, 44 Upper Grosvenor R 
worth, Birmingham. 
Dowsey: ALBERT Epwarpb, 43 Chesterfield Road, Blackpool. 
DuncAN: JOHN FLett, 53 West Church Street, Buckie. 





Duncey: WiLttAmM JoHN HucGu, 64 Monks Road, Mt. Pleasan: 
Exeter. 

DuNnTHORNE: Puitip Bayne, Croft, Goodhart Way, W. Wickham 
Kent. 


Evutison: Tom Witson, 44. Hornby Road, Blackpool. 

FLATMAN: JAMES Epwarpb, Laxfield, Petersham Road, Park Estat 
Petersham, Surrey. 

FLETCHER: NIGEL St. CHAD, 2 Grove Mansions, Grove Road, Wan- 
stead, E.11. 

Forp: JoHN Ivor, West Taphouse Farm, Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

Fox: Ewart Lynpbatt, ** Willowmore,” The Park, Yeovil, Somerset, 

Frost: WALTER SyDNEY, 69 Longford Street, Derby. 

GitLespiE: Davin, 52 Sandringham Court, Maida Vale, W.o. 

GoLpsMITH: HAROLD CornELIvs, Coolbeg, Oxon Avenue, Shoreham- 
by-Sea, 

C,OODING: 


Sussex. 
Joun Francis ROWLAND, 233 High Street, 
Birmingham. 


Erdingtor 


GRAHAM-CUMMING: DaAvip KILpatrick, 25 Dover Street, Hull, | 
Yorks. 

GRAVELL: ARTHUR CLARE, “‘Bramblehurst,’? Hare Lane, Esher, 
surrey. 

Gray: ANDREW Les.ir, “‘Strathmore,’’ Nelson Road, Sheringham. 


GRINDAL: JOHN WILLIAM, Shilton House, Shilton, Coventry. 

Hatias: Ronatp, “Clough House,”’ 39 St. Helens Road, Almond- 
bury, Huddersfield. 

Harpy: SAMUEL DouGLas, 97 Harewood Avenue, Bournemouth. 

Harris: Francis ALBERT, The Sycamores, Bramhope, Leeds. 

HARRISON: JOHN WILLIAM Ossorn, Shottle, Somerville Road, Sutt 
Coldfield. 

Hayes: Lovis, 50 Wentworth Road, Harborne, Birmingham. 


Hratp: ABRAHAM NELsON, Village Farm, Preesall, Fleetwo 
Lancs. 
HEAPE: Epwitn, 356 Rosliston Road, Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent 


HECKINGBOTTOM: FRANK, 26 Bridg 
Yorkshire. 

Hep.ey: Frep, **Yeldeh,’?’ Meadowfield, near Durham. 

HENRICKSON: LAWRENCE ARTHUR KENNETH, Sea Side Road, Wit 
ernsea, BE. Yorks. 

Hopcson: ARTHUR Puiuip, 286 Derinton Road, Tooting, S.W.1 

Hote: WILFRED EDGAR, 15 Thompson Street, Barry, S. Wales 

Hooper: Epwin Morris, **Ganders Hatch,” The Chase, Reigat 

Hurry: Witrrip Roy, Holly Cottage, Bramford, Ipswich, Sut 

IRELAND: Davip CrRAwForD, 310 Fulham Road, London, $.W.10 

Invinc: Ropert Artuur, “ Langthwaite,’’ Heads Nook, Carlisle 

JoBson: WILLIAM JOHN, 52 The Mall, Swindon, Wilts. 

WiLtutAM FRrepERICK, The Mount, Davenport Roa 
Coventry. 

KNIGHT: ALEXIS Epwarp, Post Office Inn, Plympton, Nr. Plymout 

KNOWLEs: JAMES METCALFE, 53 Savile Park Street, Halifax. 

Le Mare: BERNARD ARTHUR, 29 The Drive, Walthamstow, E.17 

MckKintay: Rosert, 9 Belle Grove Terrace, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

MiLus: SypNEY, 16, Abbotsford Road, Oldham, Lancs. 

Nemtson: Ancus Moncur, Eastfield House, Eastfield, Joppa, Edin- 
burgh. 

Onrons: WILFRED Ricumonp, P.O. Box 14, Somerset, Bermuda. 

PAINTER: ALAN, 10 Slaney Road, Bescot, Walsall. 
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11 February 1933 
BERT WALLACE, Claremont House, Montpellier, 
m, Glos. 

27 Birchwood Road, West Byfleet, Surrey. 
ry RicHARD DouG-as, 92 Oriel Road, North End, 
th. 

STEPHEN, 305 Spring Bank West, Hull. 

, NEVILLE Owen, 184 Collingham Gardens, London, 


PATERSON: 
Cheltet 


4 DuckwortH, Dorsington Manor, near Stratford- 


xk, 17 Amberley Street, Liverpool. 
tp GrorrrRey, “Bideford,” 19 South Road, Stour- 


RussELL: ARTHUR FREDERICK, 3 Station Cottages, Hassocks, Sussex. 
son: WititAM RicHarD, 45 Dundee Road, Forfar, Angus. 
S\xDEMAN: COLIN JAMEs, 58 Eltham Hill, London, S.E.9. 

ScHOLEY: EDWARD (Junior), 162 Victoria Avenue, Hull. 

serpy: LAURENCE JOHN, 15 Lindesfarne Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea, 





Esse xX. 

StH: RosemMARY OweEN, 188 Middleton Hall Road, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 

SrepMAN: JAMES SPEDAN, 19 Hendham Road, London, S.W.17. 

SroppARD: GILBERT, 141 Barton Road, Stretford, Manchester. 

TayLor: ERNEST, 28 Eden Street, Edentown, Carlisle. 

THompsoN: AnTHUR, “Lyndene,”’ St. Wilfreds Road, Bridlington, 
Yorks. 

[crNER: Eric HENRY, 33 Melton Road, W. Bridgford, Notts. 

WEATHERHEAD: WILLIAM ANTHONY, ‘‘Commerce House,” 
mondiston, near Ipswich. 

Wr: RaLpH WILLIAM (Junior), 35 Westcott Road, South Shields. 

West: JouN CRAWFORD, 12 Moor Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

WHITTAKER: JOHN Ascrort, **Woodside,’’ 2 Common Side, Ansdell, 
Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. 

Wits: DororHy Mary, “Lauriston,” Tauranga, New Zealand. 

\WseMAN: EDWARD GEORGE, 40 Hestercombe Avenue, Fulham, 
S.W.6. 

Woop: Lestey JoHN Wittram, Lindum House, Arthur Street, Derby. 

Woore: Perer, c/o Naylor Sale and Widdows, Derby. 

Wricut: AGNEs, 39 Cross Lane, Primrose Hill, Huddersfield. 

Wright: FRANCIS STRETHILL, Avon Lodge, Warwick New Road, 
Leamington Spa. 

Yarrow: ALFRED RICHARD, 34 Shaftesbury Road, Hornsey Rise, 
N.19. 

JIMMERMANN: SYDNEY, 9 Taymouth Place, Broughty Ferry. 





Chel- 








The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the 
meeting of the Council held on 6 February 1933. 
RD: MARGARET MaAcDoNALD, 68 Plasturton Avenue, Cardiff. 
ay: GeorGE INGLIs, Greenmount, Cobham, Kent. 
THIER: GEOFFREY INbD, 101 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
INTON; CLAUDE, 12 Northcote Avenue, Canterbury, E.7, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
NHAM: PETER BROWNING, Streatley Ho, Streatley, Luton, Beds. 
HADJIDEMETRION: ANDREAS, School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool, Liverpool. 
HINCHCLIFFE: KATHLEEN May, ‘‘Ewhurst Place,” 
Oxton, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
Kerr: ADAM Bryce, 41 Comely Bank Road, Edinburgh. 
ANorr: Eomunp VERNON, 14 Bents Drive, Sheffield. 
acConvitLe: Davin Gorpon, Rona, Greenhill Crescent, Elder- 
slie, Rentrewshire. 
lartin: Vicror Basin, 21 Alexander Street, London, W.2. 
Monracu: ApRIAN ALBERT VAN, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
ixon; ALEC GEORGE, Breaston, Derby. 
\ix0N: JoHN ARvED, “‘Charlecote,’”> Meadow Bank Avenue, Shet- 
field, 
rsons: WitttAM MICHAEL TRACEY, Hillcrest, Wraxall. Somerset. 
KETT: CHARLES JOHN, 83 Mill Lane, W. Hampstead, N.W.6. 
E: PauL KENNERELL, “Upland Way,” Bleadon Hill, Weston- 
S wer-Mare. 
KE: ANNA EvizaBetu, 97 Holywell, Oxford. 


Storeton Road, 





ith: CHARLES AQuILA VINCENT, 27 Blenheim Road, Bedford Park 
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SmirH: JoHN Batson, “Homefield,’? North Road, Chesham Bois, 
Bucks. 

Taytor: ALFRED KENNETH. 30 Victoria Road, Sheffield, 10. 

Watson: JAMES Boyne, 43 Almond Street, Riddrie, Glasgow, E.1. 

WuirtE: BerNARD GEARING, 16 Elderton Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Southend 

Witson: Lestre HuGH, 9 Handen Road, Lee, S.E.12. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the Coun- 
cil Meeting held on Monday 6 February 1933. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1 

Ponp: IrvinG K., C.E., Past-President American Institute of Archi- 

tects, Hon. M.A.,Hon.D.Arch.( Michigan), Chicago. 
AS FELLOWS (9 

Auty: Jostau [A. 1910], Chichester. 

CaLverT: Major CHARLES Henry, M.C. [d. 1914], Nottingham. 

Epwarpbs: ARTHUR TRysTaAN, M.A.Oxon. [4. 1919]. 

MeEvprum: Percy Hayman [4. 1920], Melbourne. 

STEPHENSON: ARTHUR GEORGE | A. 1920], Melbourne. 

TRANMER: FRANK [A. 1920], Harrogate. 

TuRNER: DONALD KetTH [A. 1920], Melbourne. 

I'he following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Exam- 
ination: 

BrinsLEY: HERBERT GEORGE WILLIAM, M.C., F.S.L., 

Trinidad. 

ReeEs-PoOOLe: VIVIAN SYDNEY, Pretoria. 

AS ASSOCIATES (12 

Ap Tuomas: Iwan [Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Anglesey, N. Wales. 

ATKINSON: JOHN RosBerr [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural Association, Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Bayes: KENNETH AustTIN Horton [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Rugby. 

CAMPBELL: KENNETH JOHN [Final]. 

CireGna: ALBERT PeTrer, Dip.Arch.Lond. [Passed five years’ course 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Denison: THoMAs Epwarp TurNeErR [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Leeds. 

bE Wet: Raout Linpsay, Dip.Arch.Lond. [Passed five years’ course 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Go .utns: FRANK [Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham School 
of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Birm- 
ingham. 

KERSWILL: FREDERICK Ernest [Passed five years’ course at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], South Croydon. 

McKenzie: Cottn Campsee [Passed qualifying examination ap- 
proved by the Board of Are hite ( tural Education of the Roval 
Australian Institute of Architects], Melbourne. 

NICHOLAS: Maurice Francis, B.A.(Arch.) [Passed five years’ course 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Guildford. 

SIDBOTTOM: JOHN GRISEDALE [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. 

AS LICENTIATES (7 

ARNOLD: WILLIAM LIONEL NUGENT, Stafford. 

CamMpPBELL: DonaLp CHADwICcK, Hanley. 

LEECH: JOHN, Stansted, Essex. 

MactTaGGart: MALCOLM. 

OsBoRNE: STANLEY MARSHALL, Colchester. 

SUGDEN: JoHN TOWNELEY, I] ford. 

Ware: EpGar FELIx, Exeter. 


Px ort of Spain, 
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NOTES FROM 


R.I.B.A. Prizes AND S YEN 


The Council approved the Annual Award of the R.1.B 


and Studentships submitted by the Board of Archite 
and appointed the Juries for the Priz | 
1934- 

ButmtpInG INpUsTRIES NATIONAL ( 

It was resolved to make formal ap} 
R.I.B.A. as an “associated body” of the Building Ind 
Council. 

It was agreed to make a grant of £25 to the Publi 


of the Building Industries National Coun 


UnIversity OF LONDON ARCHITECTUR EDUCATION COMMITTEI 


Mr. W. H. Ansell [/.] and Mr. A. H. Mober I 
appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. o1 the Univers 
Architectural Education Committee 
Fire Tests ror BurLpin MATERIA 

Mr. P. J. Black [Z.] and Mr. R. Mintor 
appointed to represent the R.I.B.A ( 
Department of Scientific and Indust Resear to « 
establishment of a Fire Testing Statior 


[imper COonrt! 


Mr. G. N. Kent [L.] was appointed to represent the R.I.1 
7 lay Ir 


limber Conference set up by the Br St 


discuss the preparation of a series of nationally agreed stand 


mercial specifications for Empire ‘Tin 
trade. 
NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF W pa 
Mr. R. J. Angel [F.] was appointed to represent the R 


the National Association of Water | 
Sadgrove, who iias resigned his position « 
ComirE PERMANENT INTERNATIONALI s ARCHIT s 


SECTION 


The following were invited to ser 


Section of the Comité Permanent International Archit 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A 
Mr. Robert Atkinsot1 
Mr. H. V. Lanchest 


CuristmaAs Houipay Lecrures ror B xp Gir! 
[he Council passed a verv heart, t f thanks to Mr 
Jarrett [A.] for the extremely suc ful lectur a} h 


during the recent Christmas holida 
Mr. G. H. Jack [F 
The Council sent a letter of appr ition to Mr. G. H 
for his valuable public services as Architect to t Her 


THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING 
The Sixth General Meeting of Session 1932 
held on Monday, 20 February 1933 at 8 p.m. for the 
purposes: 


To read the Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting held on 
Monday, 23 January 1933, formally to admit Members 
Students attending for the first time since their election. 


lo read the following Paper: *‘Factories,” by Mr 


Wallis [F.]. 


THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS AND 
STUDENTS AT GENERAL MEETINGS 


the procedure 


It has been decided by the Council to modif 


for the introduction and reception of new Members and Stu- 
dents at General Meetings. In future new 
Students will be asked to notify the Secretary beforehand of the 
date of the General Meeting at which they desire to be 


duced and a printed postcard will be sent to each newly- lected 


Member or Student for this purpose. They will bi 


Committee 


Members 
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PES OF THE COUNCIL 


County Council from which position he has recently 1 ed owir 
to ill-health. 7s 
REPORT ON THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDIN 
It was decided to publish in pamphlet form the 1 t on tl 

Orientation of Buildings with its appendices. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Che following members were elected: 
As Honorary Asse Te late o« — F ‘i 
As Fellows we os a so me 
\s Associates 
As Licentiates 


Election 6 February 1933.—Applications for membership we 
approved as follows: 
As Fellows a ae % ss 9g plication 

As Associates .. 4 es os 12 applicatior 

As Licentiates .. e° o° ee 7a yplic ation 

Transfer to the Retired Me mbers Class. The following Ir ibe rs wer 


transferred to the Retired Members Class: 

As Re ire 1 Fe l| US! 
Cecil Herbert Morgan. Winter Hargrea Raffles 
Herbert Tooley. 

As Retired Associates: 
Luke Barlow. 
John Pain Clark. 

ls Retired Licentiates: 
Walter Cook. 
James Ellwood. 


Joseph Alfred Wo re, 
Arthur Henry Worsley 


Richard Evered Haymes, 
Charles William Maplesden 


RESIGNATIONS 
Che following resignations were accepted with regret: 
William Sherrin Huxley |/.]. 
Sydney Perks [ F.]. 
H. Bartle Cox [A.]. 
Wilfrid Gould Pidsley [.]. 
Arthur William Bungard [Z.]. 
Arthur Charles Albemarle Cator [L.]. 
Phomas Joseph Cullen [Z.]. 
William Basil Yeatman Draper [R.L.]. 
Henry Terry Earl [Z.]. 
Charles George Fullford [Z.]. 
Alastair Hope Kirk [Z.]. 
William Line Lissaman [Z.]. 
Herbert William Henry Marston [Z.]. 
Frederick Lionel Sargent i}. 
Henry Arthur Sisley [Z.]. 
Lionel Macdonald Wells-Bladen [L.]. 


Notices 


take their seats on arrival ona special bench or benches reservt 
and marked for them. At the beginning of the meeting, on th 


invitation being given to present themselves for formal adms- 


sion, each new Member or Student will be led up to the Chau- 
man by one supporter, and the Chairman will formally adm 
them as Members or Students. 

At the close of the meeting selected members of the Coun 
will introduce themselves to the new members and will mak 
it their duty to introduce them to other members. 


EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES 

The Exhibition of photographs of Persian Architecture taken 
by Mr. Arthur Upham Pope is open daily in the R.I.B.A. Gai 
leries from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) an¢ 
will close on Saturday, 25 February. 

R.1.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL 193? 

Phe attention of members is specially called to the nomina: 
tion form for use in connection with the above Award enclose¢ 
with the JouRNAts for 12 and 26 November 1932. The Jun 
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will recel' ese nomination forms up to 28 February 1933; 


ndafter that date they will proceed to consider the Award for 
nevear ended 31 December 1932. 
1.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER 1933 
The At Dinner will take place on Friday, 3 March 


at Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W.1, at 6.45 for 
Full particulars were issued with the last copy of the 


5 p.m. i 

RNAI. , ; : a! 

\J] men ; of the R.I.B.A. and of the Allied Societies are 
rdially invited to make early application for tickets for them- 


ves and their guests. The price of tickets is 15s. each (exclu- 
sve of wines. cigars. etc.) for members and their guests. 
Separate tables for parties of six, eight, twelve or fourteen 


1 


ll be a wlabdic. 
For the convenience of members and their guests travelling 
vom the country, arrangements have been made with the 


Railway Clearing House by which “fare and a third” rate for 

double railway journey will be available from 2 to 4 March 
elusive. Lickets at the reduced rate will be obtainable from 
oy railway station outside London on production of a voucher 
be obtained on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

THE ARCHITECTS’? CONFERENCE, CAMBRIDGE 

21-24 JUNE 1933 

The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects and its Allied and Associated Societies will take 
we at Cambridge from 21 to 24 June 1933. The Cambridge 
Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
\rchitects have in hand the preparation of a most attractive 
rogramme, and particulars will be issued in due course. 

\ll members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all members of 

\llied Societies, the Architectural Association, and the 

sociation of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants, 

cordially invited to attend the Conference. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
THe LiceNTIATE CLAss 

[he revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tshave received the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 

| applications may now be sent in for membership of the 
R.LB.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full information and the 

essary forms will be sent on application being made to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
\ssociates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 
e election to take place on 8 May 1933, they should send 
ie necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 11 March 1933. 
LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
[he attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (6) and (cit), of the Supplemental Charter of 
i925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
theSecretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Members « ontemplating applying for appointments overseas 
aterecommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
vho will supply them with any available information respecting 
onditions of employment, cost of living, climatic conditions, 
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Competitions 


ANTWERP: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 

The Council of La Société Intercommunale de la rive gauche 
de l’Escaut invite proposals for a scheme for the replanning of 
the area situated on the bank of the river opposite Antwerp. 

Proposals submitted will be examined by a Jury consisting of: 

Dr. H. P. Berlage, The Hague. 

Mons. H. Prost, Paris. 

Mons. le Baron Horta, Brussels. 

Mons. Henry Van de Velde, Brussels. 

Mons. P. De Heem, Antwerp. 

Mons. G. De Ridder, Antwerp. 

Mons. J. de Bruey, Antwerp. 

Premiums: 100,000 francs, two of 50,000 francs and four of 
25,000 francs. 

Last day for sending in proposals: 31 May 1933. 

The programme and necessary plans relating to the compe- 
tition may be obtained on application to the offices of the 
Society, 26 Rue Arenburg, Antwerp. Deposits, 20 francs for the 
programme and 80 francs for the plans. 


STOCKHOLM: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 
The City of Stockholm, through its town planning board, 
invites proposals for a town planning scheme to cover the area 
designated Lower Norrmalm, which occupies a central position 
in the city. The object of the competition is to secure prelimin- 
ary proposals for a solution of the town planning problem, which 
would enable a gradual reconstruction of this district to be 
carried out, with due regard to the present requirements as to 
the capacity of the streets and the supply of light and air for the 
blocks of houses. 
Proposals submitted will be examined by a committee con- 
sisting of the following:— 
Harry Sandberg, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Chairman). 
Dr. Yngue Larsson, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Vice- 
Chairman). 
Gustaf Ahlbin, Stockholm. 
E. G. Asplund, Stockholm. 
Carl Bergsten, Stockholm. 
Hermann Jansen, Berlin. 
Albert Lilienberg, Director of Town Planning, Stockholm. 
Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Hon. Corresponding Member 
R.I.B.A.), Stockholm. 
George L. Pepler, London. 
Premiums: 20,000 Kr. (approx. £1,000) 
15,000 Kr. (approx. £750) 
10,000 Kr. (approx. £500) 
and further amounts to bring the total prize money up to 
60,000 Kr. 
Last day for sending in proposals: 1 March 1933. 


FACADE IN GRANITE 


The Architectural Association, at the request of the Cornish 
Quarry Masters’ Association, invite architects to submit in 
open competition designs for a fagade of a building in granite. 

Assessors: Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.]. 

Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 

Mr. G. Grey Wornum |[F.]. 
and two representatives of the Cornish Quarry 
Association. 
Premium: £50. 


Masters’ 
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Last day for sending in designs: 24 Ma 
Full the 


application to the Secretary, Arc] 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


SURBITON: 


The Governors of the Surbiton 


particulars of 


PROPOSED NEW 
Hospital 
competition for new Hospital Buildings t 


at Hill Manor. Ewell Road, and Mr. ¢ rt Elcock [F 


been appointed to act as Assessor. Arcl 


HOSPI1 

| » hold a 
a site 
| has 
ung to take 
Mr. 


later than 


b re ed or 
| aon 


part in this competition should send in tl r names to 
Elcock, at Adam House. 60 Strand, W.( 
Saturday. 18 February. The number ors 
Jimited to 30. 


SWANSEA: 


will be 


PROPOSED NEW S¢ 
TOWNHILI 


HOOL-CHURCH Al 
The Competitions ¢ ommiuttee tO ¢ e attention ol 
Members to the fact that the conditior I WDOV om- 
petition are not in 
R.I.BLA. ‘The Competitions Committ 
with the promoters in the hope nendment 


Members should not ta t in the com 


accordance vith tl l s of the 


leLvOovliatIoNn 


In the meantime 

petition. 
COMPETITION RESULT 

IN CONCRETE: CEMENT MARKI 

COMPANY’S COMPETITION 


HOUSES PING 
Type A. 
1. Mr. C. A. Charlewood Turt 
2, Messrs. C. P. Greenwood and 
Special Prize : Mr. E. Wamsley 
Type B. 
1. Mr. William A. Funnell 
29, Messrs. George A. Rose | / 
Type C. 
1. Not awarded. 
», Messrs. Gordon Stephenson at 
ype D. 
1. Mr. J. 
2, Divided between 


Maxwell Fry |. ]. 


W. Davidson. 
Mr. Hart 


Members’ Column 


PRACTI( FOR SALI 
OLD-ESTABLISHED West Yorkshire 
wishes l ! 
c/o Secre 


{ 


to retire 


I 
R.EB 


pure per 

tary \ 
NEW PARTNERSHII 
Henry A. H. Burr [A.], 1 

Harper [.] have entered into 

practice at 14 St. Andrew's 


Harper, Bull 


trade catalogue 


CHANGE Ol 

Mr. C. G. Boutrcuer, F.R.I.B.A 
the firm of Stark and McNeill, 1 j 
at Penang, Straits Settlement 
Phe Penang address is Ye 
S.S., Vel. 138: the Ipoh addre 
180. He would be ised 
addresses 

Mr. F. E. Townprow, A.R.I.B.A 
his office to { Essex Court, Mi | 
Central 2952. 


known as 
rec eve 


ADDRESS 


ip Chor 


INSTITI 


competitlor ( ivallable on 


I 


E OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 11 hy 
PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 
Mr. H. J. Griccs [4.| and Mr. J. H. Vaughan [.1.] | 
nt dissolved their partnership. Mr. Griggs wi 
| e at Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport, 
H. Vaughan has entered into partnership with Mr. | 
P.A.5;1 
Che name 
nd Chart 


conse 


.and is opening an office in Central Chaml 
of the firm is Messrs. Vaughan and Richa 
red Surveyors. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
\., 32, fully experienced as Senior Assistar 
would like to correspond with architect in p: 


LK. 
Partnet 
iew to partnership. Energetic; 
dee of all brancl 

this country or 
ary R.I.B.A 
r {A VR-T.B.A.),.. 96; partnershiy 
Architect. Capital available. Apply Bo 
tarv R.ILBLA 


\ personality; ambiti 
knowl ies Of general practice, town a1 
abroad if prospects good 


desires 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMEN 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
For property in Great Britain only. 
REVISED TERMS. 
\.B.S. Insurance Department is able, thro 
\ssurance Office, to assist an v1 
in securing the capital for the purchase of a 


Phe 
ices ol 


( nt 


igh the ser4 
hitect or hi 
Ouse on the 


: 
a leading 


following terms: 

LOAN. 

cent. 

as certified by the Surveyor 


AMOUNT OL 
75 pe 
value of the property 
employed by the Office. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 
1 per cent. Clear of Tax. 
LEGAL Costs AND SURVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow- 
Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the If the loan is continued for more than 
lites and Legal Costs w ill be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 
REPAYMENT. 
By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 er 20 years or at the earlier death of the 


ot the 


ment 
normal loan. 
n years the Surve) 


Borrower. 
SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor ac ting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a cert 
ficate from the Office’s Sun veyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

N.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon: 

Property the value of which is not sufficient to wat 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 3; 

Property of the bungalow type : 

Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 


[fa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age net! 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situatiol, 
to the Secretary. A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Condutt 
Street. London. W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 
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